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PRACTICAL PEDAGOGY; or, The Science of Teaching. 
KINS, author of ‘“* Hand-book of the Earth,” 
ete. Cloth, $1.50. 
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Young People’s History of Ireland. 


Ry Gro. M. TOWLE, author of “ Young People’s History of Bogient “Young Folks’ Heroes of History,” 
ete. With an Introduction by JoHN BoyLE O'REILLY. Cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


The interesting book contains thirty-nine concisely- 
written chapters, beginning with the legendary 
stories and traditional reminiscences regarding Ire- 
land, and dealing in a painstaking manner with every 
a ge of the history of the Irish race, down to the 

ime of Mr. Gladstone’s scheme to inaugurate 
Home Rule, making the most complete, authentic, 
and interesting narrative of the “‘ Emerald Isle”’ and 
its people ever eyry <4 The true history of Lre- 
land is not faniiliar to the people of the present day, 
and the chief aim of this book is to present the facts 
so plainly, and toarrange the salient features of Irish 


The Nation in a Nutshell. 


A rapid review of American History. By GEORGE M. Tow Le, author of * Young People’s History of 
England,” “ Young People’s History of Ireland,’ ‘‘ Young Folks’ Heroes of History.” Cloth, 50 cts. 
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history so clearly, that the rising generation may be 
able to realize the conditions under which the Irish 
people have struggled from generation to generation, 

The absence of Irish historiesin the schoo!ls and 
libraries of England and Ireland, to whicvh Mr. 
O’ Reilly makes a significant reference, is a notable 
fact, and this excellent volume by Mr. Towle will 
obviate the necessity of any similar comment in 
America. The twelve full-page illustrations by 
Charles Copeland are apt, and will materially aid in 
making this history one of rare attraction and value to 
the young especially, and fitted to adorn any library. 
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{Written for the JOURNAL. } 
DEATH AND LOVE. 


BY ARLO BATES, 


Once Death in malice cruel sought to slay 

Love the immortal, and with poison dart 

Smote down a bright-winged cherub in my heart ; 
And came in glee again upon a day 


To gloat above the corse, and mocking say : 

** Aha! how desolate and lone thou art! 

Where is the balm shall ease thee of this smart 
Rise up, and make a grave and there Love lay.”’ 


And I, for answer, bade him turn and gaze 
Where in my heart, as in a hallowed shrine, 
Sat Love in deathless state. With sore amaze, 


He cried, ‘‘ I surely slew this god of thine!” 


‘** Love cannot die,’’ I said. ‘‘ It lives always. 
Thy stroke slew Passion, but not Love divine! *’ 


ad WAS SHE RIGHT? 


GARDNER, 


A young teacher writes thus : 


‘* Walter and Willie sit opposite each other. 
a pretty, refined, American home. Willie is an Irish boy. 
no father; his mother goes out to work by the day; his sister is in 
the mill. The two boys are apt to laugh and play in school. 
Willie does the mischief, and Walter the laughing. I am trying to 
teach my pupils to control themselves and to help others. Was it 
wrong for me, in talking with Walter alone, when he thought he 
‘was no more to blame than Willie,’ to call his attention to the 
helps in his home-life which Willie had not; to ask which boy 
ought to be stronger; to remind him that all his influence should 
be exerted to help Willie upward? .. .. I do not want to give 
any child the idea that he is better than another, but I think that 
pupils of this grade (grammer) ought to realize that each has an 
influence, and the importance of exerting it in the right direction. 
Am I wrong ?”’ 


BY MISS IDA M. PROVIDENCE, R. lL. 


Walter comes from 
He has 


The contrasting circumstances of Walter and Willie 
find parallels in nearly all New England schools of the 
present day. The young teacher quoted above voices the 
unexpressed thought of many teachers who have to deal 
with similar cases of discipline. 

The first impulse would be to change the seat of one of 
the boys; and this, in alarge school, with a young teacher 
who has not yet gained the control of her room, would be 
the shortest way out of the difficulty. If the school is not 
unruly, and it is possible to wait for individual effort, the 
wiser course and the best for the boys would be to do 
just what this young teacher is trying to do,—“ to teach 
the pupils to control themselves and to help others.” 

How can this be brought about ? 

In all probability Walter has grown up in the superior 
surroundings of his life without any idea that they are. su- 
perior. He has never been taught the lesson of personal 
responsibility, nor has he any idea that it is of importance 
to begin to be now what he wishes to be later on in life. 
How many of the pupils in our schools, between ten and 
sixteen, have such an idea? Here is the ground for the 
teacher’s first efforts. In ways which will present them- 
selves to the mind of the earnest worker, the fundamental 
lesson must be taught, that character is what we are as 
the result of our own actions or choices. 

The next step is to emphasize the fact that, though 
teachers and parents may aid us in various ways, yet we 
ourselves, and we only, can make any change in our char- 
The pupil is now ready for reasons why he should 


acters. 


make changes in his character, and it is the teacher’s part 
to set before him lofty ideals with which to compare him- 
self, and to arouse an enthusiastic ambition to realize 
those ideals. Instead of the selfish motives usually ap- 
plied, such as the desire to avoid punishment, to secure a 
high rank, ete., is it not better to raise the governing 
power to this higher plane, and thus bring the boy into 
companionship with all who are striving for perfection ? 


portant part of her work lies yet before her. Those of 
us who know what it is to set before ourselves lofty ideals, 
toward which we strive with daily, hourly effort, know 
also what it is to fail just when we felt most secure of 
victory, to sit down in discouragement that sometimes 
asks, ** Cui bono?”’ Have we ever felt the refreshment 
and reinvigoration of purpose that comes from some 
timely word of help and appreciation? ‘Then do we know 
what the next step is in helping to build up character. 
The pupil's efforts at self-government must meet with 
appreciation, even when they fail of success. He must 
be encouraged to believe in the probability of ultimate 
success, and taught to have patience with himself. 

“To control himself and to help others.” This last 
idea of helping others by our efforts to improve ourselves 
is a most noblé and worthy motive to set before the boy 
who is struggling upward. Just here, apparently, lies the 
young teacher’s answer to her problem. With this idea 
of helpfulness, combined with that of personal responsi- 
bility for superior advantages, there could be little danger 
of generating a spirit of vanity and too great self-esteem. 

Would not a few generations of such teaching, to both 
rich and poor, aid in bringing to a peaceful solution the 
labor troubles now agitating our country ¢ 


THE PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS. 


BY A. P. MARBLE, PH- D., WORCESTER, MASS, 


** Now when fair morn orient in heaven appeared, 
Up rose the victor angels, and to arms 
The matin trumpet sung; in arms they stood 
Of golden panoply, refulgent host, 
Soon banded ; others from the dawning bills 
Looked round, and scouts each coast light armed scour 
Each quarter, to descry the distant foe, 
Where lodged, or whither fled, or if for fight, 
In motion or in halt; him soon they met 
Under spread ensigns moving nigh in slow 
But firm battalion.’’ 

You will recognize this from Milton’s Paradise Lost. 
It is the beginning of an extract which appeared in 
Weld’s Parsing Book, a textbook no larger than a 
primer, in use more than thirty years ago; and destitute 
of all the recent improvements in the methods of teaching 
English. It did not abominate parsing; it even ad- 
vocated analysis; and it gave a model to show how 
that complex and “useless ’’ process was conducted. On 
its first pages was a table to show the modifications of 
words; and following this, was a lot of Rules of Syntax 
preceded by the classifications of sentences, and the 
various connectives. Besides the extract from Milton, 
it contained selections from Shakespeare’s Henry the 
Eighth ; from Young; from Thompson, and others. 

The book had a brief dissertation on Figurative Lan- 
guage. It contained also prose extracts from Burke, 
Irving, Wirt, Prescott; and from Macauley’s essay on 
The Puritans, this with the rest : 

‘* The Puritans were men whose minds had derived a peculiar 
character from the daily contemplation of superior beings and eter- 
nal interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general terms, an 
overruling Providence, they habitually ascribed every event to the 
will of the Great Being for whose power nothing was too vast, for 
whose inspection nothing was too minute. To know him, to serve him, 
to enjoy him, was with them the great end of existence. .. . . The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of mankind seemed 
to vanish, when compared with the boundiess interval which sepa- 
rated the whole race from him on whom their own eyes were con- 
stantly fixed. They recognized no title to superiority but His favor ; 


and confident of that favor, they despised all the lishment 


and all the dignities of the world. . .. . Their palaces were houses 


not made with hands; their diadems, crowns of glory which should 
never fade away! On the rich and the eloquent, on nobles and 
priests, they looked down with contempt; for they esteemed them- 
selves rich in a more precious treasure, and eloquent in a more sub- 
lime language; nobles by the right of an earlier creation, and 


priests by the imposition of a mightier hand.”’ 


| 
| 


| 


These are only samples of the kind of literature which 
was placed before young pupils more than thirty years 


Is the teacher’s work done when once an ambition to ago. In my collection I have one of those parsing books ; 
excel has been aroused? By no means. ‘The most im- the leaves are worn; the edges are frayed and the cor- 


ners are rounded by use; but they are not dog-eared. 
The book is not disfigured, but it is annotated. On one 
margin is the date, April, 1856; and on another, these 
words: Sarah, Annie, Louisa, Nellie, Delia, Lydia. 
Who those girls were I have not the slightest conception ; 
but the boy who used the book probably knew ; and not un- 
likely there was an added inspiration in the sublime lan- 
guage he was studying, from their sitting upon the same 
rude benches with him. 

Years ago, twenty-five or more, I visited a school 
where this book was in use; in a country town in the 
State of Maine. A class of boys and girls, from 12 to 
15 years of age probably, were wrestling with the extract 
from Milton. They had learned a few rudimentary 


principles of grammar; studied the relations of subject 
and predicate, and become somewhat familiar with syn- 
tax, the rules of agreement, etc.; and then they had 
been plumped right into this warof Milton’s angels on the 
celestial plains, to study the English language : — an im- 
aginary war by imaginary beings, in the regions of pure 
imagination ; all described in language unfamiliar, be- 
yond them, and in style the grandest of poetry. The 


master had not been to college; nor to a normal school ; 
probably not even to a high school. He may not have 
been far in advance of his pupils in knowledge or ex- 
perience. He was not very familiar with Milton; but 
what knowledge he had, he used; he studied the lan- 
guage ; he sought the meaning of every line and word ; 
he examined the rules of his grammar and applied them ; 
for did not bright-eyed Sarah, and smiling Annie, and 
quick-witted Lydia sit there ready to pick him up if he 
made a slip or was inconsistent in his grammatical con- 
struction or his explanation of the text’ and John and 
William were there equally alert. The latter wants to 
know the meaning of “matin’’—the matin trumpet. 
** What is ‘ golden panoply ’?” asks another, and “ reful- 
gent host”; and, a third, ‘*‘ What is a ‘dawning hill’?”’ 
** How shall we dispose of ‘scouts each coast light armed 
scour, each quarter’?”’ asks Annie. ‘ Coast is the sub- 
ject of scouts—the eoast goes wandering around,” says 
John. ‘‘Thatis absurd,” answers Annie; “ coasts do not 
float around.” ‘ But this was on the heavenly land- 
scape,” replies John; “don’t you know that, further on, 
it says they tossed about mountains and promontories 
through the air?’’ “Yes,” says Annie, “but the hills 
did not fly around themselves; and if they did, coasts 
wouldn’t go scouting after an enemy ; that implies intelli- 
gence, as if the coasts were soldiers, like the angels.” 
* Andif coast is the subject of scouts, what is the subject 
of scour?” says bright-eyed Sarah. ‘Quarter,’ says 
John. “ But quarter is singular, and scour requires a 
plural subject ,” says Sarah. “It is each quarter,” says 
John, “more than one.” Here the master is appealed to ; 
and he decides that each is a distributive adjective and 
implies things singly. This upsets John’s theory. “Ihave 
it,”’ says Lydia ; “ scouts is not a verb in this case: it is 
a noun of the plural number, and the subject of scour 
which means to examine closely : — Light-armed scouts 
scour each coast.” ‘What will you do with quarter, 
each quarter, then?” says William. “That means about 
the same thing as coast ; and it is also the object of scour ; 
they explore every place,” says Lydia; “the scouts in 
light armor scour each coast, each quarter ;”” and so they 
agreed to leave it. 

Now, was not every principle of good teaching violated 


in that school? The master was ignorant of “ methods”; 
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he had not studied psychology he did not “ proceed from 
known to the unknown” in sufficiently easy gradations ; 
nor “from the concrete to the abstract.” He plunged 
his pupils plump into the unknown, and he enshrouded 
them all over in the most etherially abstract. 

And he had no handeraft io his school. ‘“ There is no 
education except by doing something,” you know. He did 
not know whether Delia could cook, or James plane a board. 
We quote from the New York School Journal, Oct. 28, 
1886: “The child that does nothing learns nothing. 
There is a theory that the training of the mind can be ac- 
complished without the activity of the senses. The theory 
isafalse one! We gain knowledge only by means of the 
senses, and we can impart it only through the same 
means. The teacher who imagines he can educate his 
pupils by thinking without the use of eyes, hands, or 
ears is wonderfully mistaken. There is no thinking, 
pure and simple, abstracted from the world in which we 
live. Any thought, worthy of the name, takes hold of the 
live questions of the day. It cannot be otherwise.” 

Then the schoolmaster above was all wrong. The 
senses had not much to do with Milton’s angels, who 
could not be seen nor heard. The celestial region, the 
scene of their battles, has no place on the map. There 
are no coasts for the light-armed scouts to scour ; and the 
boys and girls, Delia, Lydia, John, and William, gained 
no knowledge. But it seemed to me, and it keeps seem- 
ing, that Lydia and John and the rest developed and dis- 
played a good deal of acumen in their study of the lan- 
guage : —a kind of acumen which has distingushed many 
eminent men and women; an acumen which has made 
them highly useful members of society ; an acumen which 
has made great men great in politics; at the bar; in 
philosophy ; in science; in literature ; and poetry ; in art; 
in society as leaders; and not less in business activity ; 
for it is the mind that plans more than the hand that ex- 
ecutes, which achieves success. And this acumen which 
makes the great, great, augments on a lower plane and 
in less degree only, the power of the little. Julia and 
John, who can doubt ? became better members of society 
for the mental activity called forth by this abstract study 
of language. 

But this opinion must be all wrong; for, you know, 
“The teacher cannot educate his pupils by thinking ” ! 
Our teacher ought to have taught language by using lan- 
guage. Delia and Sarah, James and William, should 
have been set to writing “ exercises”’ for the teacher to 
correct.” 

But they had nothing to say. Their minds were filled 
with only the commonplace. And would it have been 
better for them to be scribbling vapid inanities than to be 
brought face to face with the sublime imaginations, the 
glowing imagery, and the rich measures of one of Eng- 
land’s greatest poets ? 

Our boys and girls, above, studied in alittle red school- 
house on a hill. In the foreground, a lake; on the west- 
ern horizon, the snowy summits of the White Mountains ; 
around, a community of God-fearing men and women ; 
near by, a church; all around, forests and fields, hills and 
meadows ; above, the sky, the stars, and the warring ele- 
ments of our New England climate. All this was before 
their eyes. Did they see it? Housed snugly in the little 
school, they had heard the rain blown in sheets against 
the window panes, and the reverberating thunder had many 
a time made them huddle close around their teacher. In 
winter the snowy, blast had blocked their way to school ; 
and the whistling winds had moulded fantastic shapes on 
the leeward side of the stone-walls by the way ; and the 
snow was sifted up from the peaks which it had formed 
like smoke from an active voleano. The spring, with its 
melting snows, its swollen streams, and its opening buds 
and expanding leaves—and all its varied forms of animal 
life—had comeand gone. Was it of any use for those pu- 
pils to study the poet’s expression of these changes in nat- 
ure, in the old parsing-book, and the construction of the 


language as well ? — 


‘“* These as they change, Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God. The rolling year 
Is fullof Thee. Forth in the pleasing spri 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love.’’ 

And could they appreciate the description of the thun- 
der storm, quoted above? O, no. They could not learn 
without doing ! 

“The Puritans,” said Macaulay, “were men whose 
minds had derived a peculiar character from the daily 


contemplation of superior beings and eternal interests.” 
These children’s minds had derived a nobler character from 
the contemplation of great thoughts expressed by the mas- 
ters of our language ; and to say that they should have 
been put to writing in place of that, and to the exclusion 
of that, as an exercise in language, or to the training of 
their hands instead of their brains in school, is the very 
consummate quintessence of absurdity ! 

In these days most children are thought to be too feeble 
to go to school in a storm. Instead of the little red 
schoolhouse on the hill, they have palaces of pressed brick, 
with furnaces, double windows, and polished desks ; and 
when it rains, the storm signal stops the school. We do 
not recognize the probability of physical hardihood ; and 
we do too little to develop it. 

No more do we recognize intellectual vigor,—brains,— 
in the child ; and many of the recent methods of teaching 
do not stimulate the growth of mental fibre. To begin 
with, the kindergarten is an attempt to systematize play, 
and by a species of legerdemain to get from play the dis- 
cipline of work. But play, useful and necessary as it is, 
is spontaneous activity ; and it ceases to be play when re- 
duced to a system. The child needs work, easy to be 
sure, but work. Is there not ground for the suspicion 
that a child, left alone to play with his father’s boots for 
horses, a chair for a carriage, and a string for the lines, 
has developed greater mental activity and power in the 
exercise of a constructive imagination, than he would ac- 
quire in the same time in the kindergarten with the sci- 
entific teaching and the succession of gifts ’’ ? 

Next object teaching comes in and entertains the child 
through the senses; as if the senses were all-important, 
and the brain non-existent or not to be disturbed. But 
the sense perceptions predominate in the child ; his whole 
life before coming to school is made up of them. It is 
not these that need stimulating, so much as the mental 
activity to which they ought to lead. The objective 
method is good, even indispensable, in due proportion ; 
but the tendency is to so emphasize it as to neglect the 
brain which most needs and has less of the training. Con- 
tinued beyond the proper point, it clips the wings of the 
imagination and stunts the mental growth. 

When we come to reading, the methods are simplified 
to the last homeopathic dilution. The simplest word is 
illustrated by a picture of the most familiar object—a 
cat; and from this we advance by imperceptible grada- 
tions, interminably. This elementary process is good for 
a start; but it should be dropped very early—as soon as 
the child catches the notion of what reading is. There is 
a presumption that the child has brains, and that he can 
soon see through so simple a process. 

And spelling is tabooed by many “ progressive educa- 
tors”; especially the spelling-book; as if it were too 
great a tax upon the “‘ gray matter ”’ for the child to learn 
to spell a word which he has not used ! 

In number, objects and pictures are used, in many of 
the highly elaborated textbooks, to such an extent that any 
one of the higher orders of domesticated animals ought 
to learn the elementary processes of arithmetic in less 
time than is assigned for the average child. I am not 
objecting to these ingenious methods, at the beginning ; 
but they ought to be dropped at the earliest possible mo- 
ment, so that the child may be compelled to employ his 
own activity—to use his brain ; for, let it not be forgot- 
ten, the child is presumed to have brains. 

In the study of language—for grammar is a term not 
to be tolerated till the age of adolescence—the simplify- 
ing process has eliminated everything above mere childish 
twaddle. Nothing beyond the child’s limited comprehen- 
sion is to be placed before him. The geography is made 
as familiar as the school yard. The supplementary read- 
ing is, much of it, written down to the child’s low level. 
Finally the textbook is abandoned ; and the teacher, laced 
in corsets of snug-fitting programs and definite directions, 
is set up to talk, talk, talk. School must be made inter- 
esting. The children must not be overworked, you know. 

And furthermore : Not content with this careful avoid- 
ance of everything which may tax the brains of children, 
a new sect has arisen who clamor for the substitution of 
hand-training to take the place of brain culture. So care- 
ful are they not to interfere directly with the brain, that 
they aim to cultivate it at arm’s length—through the 
hand ! 


Let us turn now from our little school in Maine to the 


hills of Hampshire County. At atime when boys studied 
Latin and Greek from the classic writers themselves, in- 
stead of bothering their brains with impossible pronunci- 
ations, and labyrinthine accents, quantities, constructions, 
and classifications ; with none of the modern pedagogical 
dilettanteism ; when children had a chance to use their 
brains in learning the science of numbers, without that 
namby-pamby, wishy-washy dilution of the science seen in 
so many of the primary lessons and methods of teaching 
number, which brings it below the intelligence of an or- 
dinarily bright, domesticated monkey ; when there was 
left in the minds of teachers the presumption that a boy 
could “do” something before he came to school and 
outside of the school; when there was also a presumption 
that a child clothed and in his right mind, and standing 
erect in the image of God, has an organ denominated the 
brain ; when it was assumed that a pupil coming to school 
knew enough to come in when it rains, and to find his 
way home; while yet there was left in the school curricu- 
lum, either from necessity or from choice, a little time for 
reflection and thought, and children were expected to 
think for themselves, and were required to, like our Annie, 
Sarah, and John, spoken of above; before the Norfolk 
County examinations had startled the then-known world ; 
when teachers had some individuality, and were not ex- 
pected to fill their little cups daily from the overflowing 
fountain of the superintendent’s ample omiiscience, and 
daily dole it out to the children assembled at their knees ;— 
in that day, near the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
a boy was born who, at the age of nineteen, wrote a poem 
which has also appeared in a parsing-book, in many a 
reading-book, and on the title-page of Thomas’s Almanac, 
where it has been an educational force : 
The hills, 

Rock-ribbed and ancient as the sun; the vales, 

Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods; rivers that move 

In majesty, and the complaining brooks 

That make the meadows green, and poured round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste— 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

OF the great tomb of man.’’ 

This was a man who could “do”; he was educated in 
school without the use of tools. He had brains. If he 
had been subjected to the most widely advertised modern 
methods in a school at the age of six years, would any- 
body have discovered that organ? I didn’t think so once ; 
I may be wrong now; but I am coming to fear that if 
Mr. Bryant, at the age of six years and on, had been sub- 
jected to all the fine-spun and long-drawn-out processes of 
modern schools, it would have spoiled the grandest poet 
of Nature of our times. I am not claiming that the old 
schools were altogether better than the new; but there 
was in them the one thing needful which the new schools 
are liable to miss; namely: The necessity for thought, and 
individual self-activity on the part of the child. 


I tell you what it is, fellow-teachers, there is a presump- 
tion at the start that the child has brains. It is safe, also, 
to assume that he has used that organ to some extent, 
and in more directions than one, before coming to school ; 
and he must be compelled to use it again, and to use it 
constantly. This presumption will enable you to skip 
many of the methods, and to lighten and shorten your 
work. And in the rare instances where the presumption 
does not hold, and in so far as the presumption does not 
hold you still have the elaborate methods “ adapted to 
idiots.” 

And there is another presumption of brains, namely : 
in the teacher. A teacher with brains and pupils with 
brains we have a right to expect; and if we do, we may 
save ourselves some of the labor. For example, the su- 
perintendent need not feel obliged to mark out, from day 
to day, all that every teacher in every school is expected 
to do with every child. The teacher is presumed to have 
brains ; the child is presumed to have brains. Let them 
be used. That is the way the schoolmaster at Cumming- 
ton did, and we have had a Bryant. That is the way the 
master did in the school I have described ; and Sarah and 
Annie, Delia, Louisa, Nellie, and Lydia, and John, James, 
and William were the better for the study of Milton and 
Bryant, Prescott, Irving, Burke, and Macaulay. 


—A feeble man can see the farms that are fenced and tilled, 
the houses that are built, The strong man sees the possible 
houses and farms. His eye makes estates as fast as the sun breeds 
clouds.— Emerson, 
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APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY.—(V.)* 


BY LARKIN DUNTON, LL. D., 
Head Master of Boston Normal School. 


The third question presented in this study is: What is 
the cause of the action of the will? what stimulates the 
mind to volitional activity ? Whatever conclusion we may 
reach as to the freedom of the will, or the spontaneity of 
volition, one thing seems certain, that the producing of 
knowledge in the mind of another is not alone sufficient to 
stimulate his will to acts of determination. Knowledge 
acts immediately in the production of feeling. It is only 
as knowledge is followed by feeling that it stimulates 
the will. It is not what we merely know, that we de- 
termine to obtain, but what we desire. It is not merely 
a knowledge of a course of conduct that causes us to de- 
cide to enter upon it ; but rather a desire to obtain the 
fruit of the conduct, or a sense of duty to perform what 
is known. Ten thousand things are known to us daily 
which we neither decide to obtain nor to avoid; but when 
the knowledge of an object is followed by a desire for it, 
then the determination to act is made. The same may be 
said of repulsive known objects. So it is in regard to 
the moral feelings. A course of conduct must be so well 
known in the relation of right or wrong as to awaken the 
feeling of moral obligation to do or forbear, before we are 
moved to decide upon any course of action. 

The question, whether man is so far an automaton that 
his will is stimulated to action through the agency of 
feelings produced by knowledge over which he has no 
control, is as old as philosophy. And perhaps no man 
lives who has distinetly raised the question in its applica- 
tion to himself, and who has not decided it in the neg- 
ative. We are conscious of our own freedom. And yet 
every attempt we make to influence the conduct of others 
is based upon the assumption that it is possible for us so 
to change their knowledge as to change their feelings, and 
through these, the direction of conduct through the will. 
We attempt to move one through the creation of cupidity, 
and another through fear. We try to arouse this man’s 
ambition and that man’s vanity. Here we appeal to love 
of power, of honor, or of place, and there to a sense of 
duty. In all such cases we believe that if we know the 
man, and if we succeed in the creation of the desired feel- 
ings, he will reach the decision which we desire him to 
make. We always act upon the supposition that, if we 
would secure a special determination on the part of an- 
otber, we must create in him an adequate motive by 
changing the state of his intelligence. 

This assumption is justified by the facts. A child, for 
example, has not the slightest inclination to control his 
actions so as to make them conform to your rules in re- 
gard to study. What can you do to effect a change? If 
you make study itself attractive, if you show him positive 
personal good which is to result from his application, if 
you awaken an adequate fear of the results of his present 
course, or if you so point out the results of his neglect 
upon the welfare of others as to move his conscience, you 
change his conduct through his own decision. But the 


mere knowledge of lessons to be learned, or of your own 


desire in the matter, produces no change. 

And here comes to view an important distinction be- 
tween self-interest and duty as motive-powers to volition. 
It is easy enough for us all to learn to do what is agree- 
able, or what we believe to be for our own interests ; but 
to make our conduct conform to the rule of right, regard- 
less of self-interest, is more difficult, even in the case of 
mature minds. But with the very young, pleasure and 
the hope of pleasure are the chief motives; so that the 
relation of proposed conduct to personal good is the truth 
to which the teacher of young children is at first to appeal. 
Many a wayward lad is set right by being brought to see 
how punctuality, regulartty, and study are to result in the 
accomplishment of his best good. Much may often be 
done by making clear the sweet reasonableness of required 
conduct. 

More and more, however, as the child grows older, is 
his point’of view to be changed, and the relation of his 
conduct to the good of others to be presented to him. 
More and more is he to be led to conform his conduct to 
he law of right. 

And here I wish to suggest, that there are two distinct 
types of school government, the one dependent upon the 
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ever-present power of the teacher, through his constant 
suggestions of interest and duty, and the other founded 
upon the idea of self-control on the part of the pupil. 
The first assumes that the control of the members of a 
class is the business of the teacher; the other, that it is 
the duty of the individuals. The former is appropriate 
to infants; the latter, to men. It is the duty of the 
teacher to change the one form of government for the 
other as rapidly as possible. This is to be done through 
the development of the ideas of right and duty, especially 
the duty of self-control, and through the discipline of con- 
sequences. No teacher can begin with this latter kind of 
government, but it should be his constant aim. It is pos- 
sible to govern a class of children through your ever-pres- 
ent, but ever self-exhausting exertion ; and it is possible 
to change the feeling of responsibility for conduct to the 
pupils themselves. It is possible to make each child be- 
lieve that it is his own personal business to know where 
he belongs, what he ought to do, when he ought to move, 
and when he ought to observe silence ; and it is possible 
to make him feel a sense of personal responsibility for the 
discharge of his duty. 

This ideal cannot be attained in a day: it is a growth. 
But the nearer you approach it, the more you relieve 
yourself from a perpetual strain upon your nervous force, 
and the more you prepare your children for that self- 
control which will be needed in the world among men. 
Some teachers govern as though they expected every child 
to be followed through life by a schoolmaster. Never 
let personal invitations, then, follow general directions. 
Do not put that little fellow in his line; he is able to 
keep there himself. Do not wait for Tom; dismiss your 
class, and let Tom wait for you. He will take care of 
himself next time. Do not expect the highest motives in 
the lowest minds. Use motives in all cases that will 
move. If one is insufficient, try another. 

If you wish to avoid a particular line of conduct, keep 
the desire for it out of the mind by creating a desire for 
something better. Press home constantly some immedi- 
ate duty, and insist upon its performance. 


I have endeavored in my treatment of the subject of 
these papers up to the present time, to show that the con- 
trol of the self-direction, and, consequently, of the conduct 
of pupils, by the teacher, is dependent upon the teacher’s 
control of his pupils’ feelings; that his power over his 
pupils’ feelings comes-only from his control over their in- 
telligence ; and that he has large power over their knowl- 
edge, inasmuch as he, through the presentation of the 
objects of knowledge, controls the original source of all 
knowledge, and, through the use of language controls, to 
a large extent, the recurrence of ideas in their minds, 
and, by both these means, controls the thoughts which 
the pupils think. I have thus tried to suggest a line of 
investigation which, if followed out, will lead to a better 
knowledge of the teacher's responsibility for the present 
and future moral and intellectual life of his pupils, and 
to a better knowledge of the ways of meeting this re- 
sponsibility. I have also endeavored to show that the re- 
sponsibility of the teacher for the knowledge, feelings, 
and conduct of his pupils is limited to what depends upon 
the stimulants to intellectual action which are and ought 
to be supplied by himself. 

We are now better prepared, perhaps, to consider the 
various forms of intellectual action, the dependence of 
one form upon another, the laws of their development, and 
the means and modes of their stimulation. 


A WOODLAND TRAGEDY. 


A rose leaned over a woodland pool, 
With its own imaged beauty thrilling ; 
So self-entranced, it had no eye 

For ’affodilly or lily cool, 

Or bending grasses or dragon-fly 

On wings of opal flitting by, 

Or clouds the heaven filling. 


There strayed a maiden the woodland through, 
Her image in that mirror flinging. 
The rose’s blissful dreams swift fled ; 
Its beauty far outshone it knew ; 
Shivered in all its petals red 
And on the pool their richness shed.—- 
The maiden passed on singing. 
—Berries of the Brier : Arlo Bates. 


— It is one thing to admit that «sthetic culture is in a high de- 
gree conducive to human happiness, and auother thing to admit 
that it is a fundamental requisite to human happiness.— Herbert 


Spencer, 


Methods for the Schoolroom. 


NOTES. 


Prizes were greatly abused in by-gone years, but it is 
far from certain that we have not now gone to the other 
extreme in omitting all such stimulants to effort. 


We saw one Rhode Island teacher who marks her 
class in spelling thus: The lesson has twenty words, each 
word is marked three for correct spelling, and two for 
correct use in a sentence. The improvement in apprecia- 
tion of the thought and skill in expression is as great as 
in correctness of spelling. 


In one city, with fifty teachers, each makes out her own 
program each term and sends it to the superintendent, 
who places them in a large book for ready reference. 
The teachers come and study this book to see wherein 
others improve upon their plan. The superintendent 
makes suggestions, and they work out a better program 
each term, and feel the responsibility of it themselves. 


"For a unique psychological exercise it would be diffi- 
cult to excel that of a normal school principal,—at our 
expense. Having been announced to speak, and the time 
having nearly arrived for our coming, the lesson being on 
the imagination, each pupil was requested to write out his 
ideas concerning the appearance of the lecturer, as an ex- 
ercise in imagination and a record of its activity. Tt was 
certainly a success. The reader can imagine the conduct 
of the class, as, all unsuspecting, we opened the door and 
walked in. 


REFERENCE BOOKs are useless in many schools because 
of the difficulty of using them. If a pupil has to go to a 
bookease for the book and carry it to his seat, use it, and 
then return it, the interruption to his work is a serious 
matter. There is a better way, where, as at Newport, 
R. L., there is a long shelf twelve inches wide, with a 
low guard in front upon which all the large reference 
books lie open, and a pupil steps forward and uses as he 
needs, losing no time. Who can estimate the value of 
such time-saving methods in school-work ? © 


ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY.—(XIII.)* 
BY ARTHUR C. BOYDEN, A. M., BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 


Section VI.— Compounps oF THE NON-METALLIC 
ELEMENTS. 
3. Common Hydrocarbons. CH,, ete. 


Supplies. —Sawdust, soft coal, phosphorus match, sheet of white 
paper, piece of saucer, powdered charcoal, limewater, gauze, glass 
tubes, lead, lead oxide. 


Exp. 78.—Illuminating gases : Fill a test-tube, one half 
full of sawdust, fit a cork and straight glass tube into the 
test-tube, heat the sawdust from above downward, apply 
a lighted match to the escaping gases. Odserve the effect 
of the flame on the gases, what other substance escapes, 
what substances collect on the sides of the tube, and what 
remains in the bottom of the test-tube. Call the process 
“ destructive distillation.” /nfer the products of this dis- 
tillation of wood. 

Exp. 79.—Repeat the experiment, using soft coal in- 
stead of sawdust. 

Exp. 80.—Examine the gas escaping from a burner, 
then light it. Observe the color, transparency, and odor 
of the gas before it is lighted, the colors of the flame, 
and the shape of the flame. 

Exp. 81.—Structure of a gas flame : Thrust the phos- 
phorus end of a match into the center of the lower part of 
the flame of gas or alcohol lamp, withdraw it rapidly. 
Observe the effect on the phosphorus and on the wood of 
the match. Jnfer what is true of the center of the flame. 
Exp. 82.—Press a sheet of white paper down on the 
flame, withdraw before it takes fire. Repeat at various 
heights. Olserve the shape and size of the places where 
itis charred. IJnfer the shape of the interior of the gas 
flame. 

Exp. 83.—Insert one end of a glass tube in the lower 
part of the center of the flame, hold it at an upward 
angle, apply a lighted match at the upper end. Observe 
the effect. Infer the nature of the center of the flame. 
Exp. 84.—Hold a piece of a saucer in the yellow part 
of the flame. - Observe what collects on the saucer. 
Sprinkle finely powdered charcoal in the flame. Observe 
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the color of the sparks. Jnfer the cause of the yellow 
color of the flame. Examine the flame outside the yel- 
low part. Observe the color. Infer the kind of com- 
bustion. 

Exp. 85.—Prodwets of the flame: Hold an inverted 
bottle over the gas flame. Observe what collects on the 
sides of the bottle. Quickly invert, add limewater, and 
shake. Observe the color of the limewater. Jn/fer the 
two products of the combustion. 

tcp. 86.—Effect of a gauze: Lower a piece of wire 
gauze over a gas flame. Observe the effect on the flame. 
Hold a lighted match over the gauze. Observe the effect. 
Infer the reason for the action of the gauze. 

Exp. 87.—Blowpipe flames: Heat the end of a glass 
tube by holding it in the flame for a given time, then heat 
the end of another piece with the aid of the blowpipe for 
the same length of time. Observe which melts the sooner. 
Infer the use of the blowpipe. 

ip. 88.—Blow the yellow flame on some lead oxide 
(PbO) in a spoon. (Hold the mouth of the blowpipe 
just outside the flame and blow gently.) Odserve the 
change in the oxide. Jnfer the reason for this change. 
Call this blowpipe flame a “ reducing flame.” 

Exp. 89.—Heat some metallic lead on charcoal, using 
the blue flame at the tip of the yellow flame. (Hold the 
mouth of the blowpipe within the flame and blow vigor- 
ously.) Observe what collects on the coal just beyond 
the lead. Jnfer the action on the lead, and the name 
which can be applied to the flame. 

Note.—Teacher should show how to use the blowpipe properly. 


Recitation Work (derived from the above). 
Make a list of the products of the destructive distilla- 
tion of wood and soft coal. 
State the properties of coal gas. 
What is the structure of a flame’ Make a diagram. 
What is the order of combustion, and what are the 


products 
What are the three ordinary uses of a blowpipe flame ? 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND REFERENCE, 


65. How does ‘‘ destructive distillation’ differ from ordinary 
distillation ? 

66. Why is a gas flame bluer on a windy night than on a still 
night ? Is there more or less heat ? 

67. Why is there no combustion in the center of the flame ? 

68. Why does the blowpipe flame increase the temperature of the 
heated substance ? 

69, ‘ Why does blowing on the flame extinguish it ?”’ 

70. Why does the flame taper from below upward ? 

71. ‘* Why does a draught of air cause a lamp to smoke ?”’ 

72. ‘* What is the hottest part of a flame ?”’ 

75. Describe a gas-making apparatus. E. & 8., § 219. 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY. — (IIT.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, ROSTON. 


In taking observations of the sun, certain days must be 
made to give special information to the pupils. The first 
of these days after the beginning of the school year is 
Sept. 22. ‘The pupils should see the sun as much as pos- 
sible during this day. They should see it rise, and note 
carefully its place of rising; should take its noon eleva- 
tion, and mark its place of setting. The pupils may now 
be directed so as to discover for themselves the fact that 
they have on this day seen the sun rise in the east and 
set in the west. They may then be told that the sun is 
now on the celestial equator, and that this great circle has 
been outlined on the sky by the sun during the day. 

In this connection the direction of the shadow cast by 
the stick or any other vertical object at noon should be 
observed. The pupils will now see that this shadow is at 
right angles with a line drawn from the rising to the set- 
ting points of the sun on Sept. 22. Lines indicating the 
direction of the cardinal points, that we have now found 
by experiment, may be drawn on the floor of the class- 
room and be allowed to remain as data for future refer- 
ence. The cardinal points when thus found remain in 
the minds of the pupils as points that can be observed 
and fixed by themselves, and no longer seem to travel 
about with the sun. 

It is now apparent that we have fixed the direction of 
our meridian, and have expended no useless time in 
memorizing definitions. If we need a definition of me- 
ridian, we can now make it ourselves. The thought is 
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ours; the next thing for us to do is to express it in our own 
way. Now, while the position of the celestial equator is 
clear, is a good time to learn its distance from our zenith. 
This can be done by making angular measurements from 
the zenith to the horizon, and then cutting off such a part 
of the 0° as the equator’s distance demands. It is not 
claimed that any of these angular measurements or any 
of the positions of the sun taken are exact; but they are 
sufficiently accurate to enable the pupils to understand 
the truth, when stated in connection with the experi- 
ments. By this experiment the pupils are enabled to see 
that our zenith is 424° from the celestial equator, and 
tbat the celestial equator is 474° above our horizon. 


DIVISION OF DECIMALS. 
BY D. €. TILLOTSON, TOPEKA, KAN. 


1. Write each quotient figure above the last figure of 


the dividend used. 
Illustration : 482 
93 ) 44826 
372 
762 


2. Write decimal place in the quotient so as to set off 
as many decimal places in the dividend as there are in 
the divisor. 

This should be done before beginning to divide. 

Illustrations : 


a. 18.5326 .812— .812 ) 18.5326 


58812+ S4—= 54) 5.3812 


34685 + 88) .34685 
d. 6.4 -+ .0361 = .0361) 6.4000 
Solutions : 
0393 177.25 +- 
8.8) 34684 d. 0361 ) 6.4000 
264 361 
828 2790 


o. Advantages of this scheme: It points off the whole 
numbers; the others must be fractions. When, in the 
quotient, ciphers follow the decimal point, the pupil is en- 
abled to write them immediately. The uncertainty in 
calculating the difference in number of decimal places 
between dividend and divisor. Practically, it corresponds 
to the rules laid down in all the textbooks in use. 

It illustrates the following general truths in every sys- 
tem of notation : 

a. When the lowest order in the partial dividend used 
corresponds to the lowest order in the divisor, the quotient 
figure will be units. 

/. When the lowest order in the partial dividend used 
is of a higher order than the lowest order in the divisor, 
the quotient figure will be as many places above units as 
the lowest order of the partial dividend is above the low- 
est order of the divisor. 

c. When the lowest order in the partial dividend used 
is of a lower order than the divisor, the quotient figure 
will be as many places below units as the lowest order in 
the partial dividend is below the lowest order in the 
divisor. 

The above scheme has been used in the Topeka schools 
during the past year. Our teachers secure very flattering 
results. 


Tue first training or normal school for teachers was 
established at Rheims in 1681. August Francke organ- 
ized such an institution at Halle in 1697, and his pupil, 
Heck, founded a similar school in Berlin in 1748. Un- 
der the patronage of Frederick the Great these institu- 
tions increased and multiplied until they numbered one 
or two hundred in Germany alone. The magnificent 
system of schools in Prussia is directly due to the good 
work of her many training schools for teachers. From 
Prussia the normal school idea has extended over the 
civilized world. In 1839 the first normal schools in 
this country were established in Massachusetts, through 
the efforts of the Rev. Charles Brooks, Daniel Webster, 
John Quincy Adams, and Horace Mann. Now there is 


not a progressive educational state in the Union without 
one such institution, and many states have two or more. 
They have been found absolutely necessary for the proper 
development of the public school system.—Prof. D. B. 


Johnson. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Lucius Brown, Hudson, Mass. 


SOLUTIONS. 
ProspLeM 20,—Find the amount due Noy. |, 1886, on a note 
given Sept. 15, 1870, for 5100, payable on demand with interest 
annually indorsed as follows: Jane 1, 1885, $15; June 20, 1885, 
$10; April 9, 1886, $10; May 11, 1586, $5. 

For rules that cover such notes see Bradbury's Eaton's Practi- 
cal Arithmetic, Arts. 553-555. By the General Rule, Art. 553, as 
there is no time, at the end of a year, when the payment or sum of 
the payments (with the interest on these payments) is equal to the inter- 
est due at the end of this year, the problem given must, therefore, be 


done as follows : 


Face of note Sept. 13, 187), . SLOO. 
Int. due, Sept. 15, 1880, 6. 
Int. on $6 to Noy. 1, 1886, 2.200) 
Int. due Sept. 15, 1881, ‘ 6. 
Int. on $6 to Nov. 1, 1886, 1.849 
Int. due Sept. 15, Issz, : ‘ 6. 
Int. on $6 to Nov. 1, 
Int. due Sept. 15, 1885, 6. 
Int. on $6 to Nov. 1, 1886, 1.120 
Int. due Sept. 15, 1884, 6. 
Int. on to Nov. 1, 1886, 
Int. due Sept. 18, ‘ 6. 
Int. on $6 to Nov. 1, 1886, 409 
Int. due Sept. 13, > 6. 
Int. on $6 to Nov. 1, 1886, 040 
Int. on $100, Sept. 13, 1886, to Noy. 1, 1886, ‘ ‘ 17 
Total note and interest, Nov. 1, LSS, ‘ i . $150.72 
Payment, June 1, 1885, . $15.00 
Int. on same, Jane 1, 1883, to Noy. 1, ISS6, > ° 3.075 
Payment, June 20, 1885, 10.00 
Int. on same, June 20, 1885, to Nov. 1, IS86, = 82 
Payment, April ), 1856, 10,00 
Int. on same, April 1886, to Noy. 1, 1886, ; 
Int. on same, May 11, 1886, to Noy. 1, 


Total payments and interest, to Nov. 1, ISS, . $44.8755 
$150.72 — $44.375 = S106.345, Ans, 


By the Vermont Rule, Art. 554: 


Int. due Sept. 13, 1880, $6.00 
Int. on same, to Sept. 13, 1883, 1.08 
Int. due Sept. 13, 1881, 6.00 
Int. on same, to Sept. 13, 1883, a2 
Int. due Sept. 15, 1882, 6.00 
Int. on same, to Sept. 13, 1883, 36 
Int. due Sept. 13, 1883), ‘ ‘ 6.00 
Total interest due, Sept. 13, $26.16 
Payment, June 1, 1885, ‘ $15.00 
Int. on same, to Sept. 15, 1885, .255 15.255 
Balance of interest due, Sept. 15, . ‘ $10,905 
Int. on $10.905 to Sept. 15, 1885, 1.309 
Int. on S100, due Sept. 13, 1884, 6.00 
int. on same to Sept. 13, 1885, ‘ ‘ 36 
Int. on S100, due Sept. 15, 1885, ‘ ; : ‘ 6.00 
Total interest, due Sept. 12, 1885, ‘ $24.574 
Payment, June 29, ISS5, ‘ $10.00 
Int. on same to Sept, 15, IS85, 0.14 10.14 
Balance of interest due Sept. 13, 1855, , ‘ : $14.434 
Mt. on $14.434 to Sept. 15, 1886, 866 
Int. on $100, due Sept. 13, 1886, 6.00 
Total interest due Sept. 15, 1Ss#, ‘ 21.30 
Payment, April 1886, ‘ $10.00 
Int. on sama to Sept. 13, 1886, 257 
Payment, May 11, . ‘ 5.00 
Int. on same to Sept. 13, ISS6, . 102 15,859 
Bal. of interest due Sept. 13. $5.94 
Amt. due Sept. 15, 1886, ‘ ‘ $105.94 
Int. on same to Noy. ISSti. ; 865 


Amt. due Nov. 1, ISS6, $106,805, 


‘ 


As in this note there is no time ‘* when no interest is due except 


what is accruing during the year,’ the process is the same by the 


New Hampshire Rule (Art. 555) as by the Vermont Rule. 

As there is in this example no time at the end of any year when 
the payment, or sum of the payments (with the interest due on the 
same), exceeds the interest due, I have treated the excess of interest 
due Sept. 15, 1SS85, and the note of $100, with the payment made 
June 20, 1885, on the same principle as applied to the original note, 
and the payment of June 1, 1833; and in like manner the pay- 
ments made in 1886. 

(Subtracting the payment plus the interest,—if the payment plus 
the interest is not less than the simple interest due on the annual 
interest,—is the same as ‘‘canceling the simple interest due on the 
annual interest, and (2) taking the remainder from the sum of the an- 
nual interests due.” ) 

It is difficult to write a rule to cover every possible case. It is 
hardly to be supposed that a man will continue to pay amounts so 
stall as always to be behind the accrued interest. To meet such a 
case as this, the last sentence of the rule in Art. 554 should read : 
** On the excess of interest then due cast simple interest to the end of 
the next year in which a payment is made: the excess of interest plus 
the simple interest on this excess, plus the yearly interest on the face of 
the note, must, as before, be canceled, as far as possible, by the pay 
ment plus the interest on the payment to the end of the year. And 30 
continue to the end, using any excess of payment plus the interest there- 
on, if such there may be, to reduce the principal.’ 

Cambridge, Mass., Nov. 25, 1886. W. F. BrappurRy. 


M. Guizor, the French historian says: ‘‘ Youthful minds have 
greater grasp than one is disposed to give them credit for, and per- 
haps men would do well to be as earnest in their lives as children 
are in their studies."’ Also: ‘‘ Great events and great men are the 
fixed points and the peaks of history, and it is thence that we can 


observe it in ite totality and follow it along its highways.’’ 
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BIRTHDAYS TO NOTICE. 


FRIDAY, 7.—Millard Fillmore was born in Cayuga County, N. Y., 
in 1800. He learned the trade of a fuller, but, disliking this oceupa- 
tion, he studied law, and supported himself by teaching school. In 
1821 he removed to Buffalo, N. Y., where he began to practice law 
with success. He was first elected to Congress in 1832, and contin- 
ued to hold this position until 1842. He was chosen Vice-President 
in November, 1848, when General Taylor was elected President. 
Taylor died in July, 1850, and Fillmore became the thirteenth 
President of the United States. He alienated his northern friends 
by approving the Fugitive Slave Bill. At the expiration of his 
aig hy office, in 1853, he returned to Buffalo, and died March 
8, 1874. 


SATURDAY, 8.—Lourenz Alma-Tadema was born at Dronryp, in 
West Friesland, in 1836. He was educated at Leeuwarden, and stud- 
ied art at Antwerp. In 1870, he removed to London, Eng. Many 
of his best works of art are subjects taken from the ancient Greek, 
Roman, and Egyptian times. itis style ia characterized by moral 
purity, refined technical skill, great archwological learning, and 
very careful elaboration of details. He ranks among the most dis- 
tinguished of modern painters. 


SATURDAY, 8.—Alfred Russell Wallace was born in 1822, at 
Usk, in Monmouthshire, Eng. He was bred an architect and sur- 
veyor, but turned his attention to science, and is ranked among the 
first of English naturalists and biologists. He has traveled exten- 
sively as an explorer in South America, and among the islands of 
the Indian and Pacific oceans. He is the author of Travels on the 
Amazon and Rio Negro Rivers, and many other works on scientific 
subjects. He is the author of a theory of evolution, and a prom- 
inent defender of modern spiritualism. 


SunpDAY, 9.—Sir William Herschel, one of the most eminent 
astronomers of any age or nation, was born at Hanover, in 1738. 
His early life was spent asa musician. In 1761, while engaged as 
a band instructor at Durham, and later as organist at Halifax, he 
learned Latin, Italian, and acquired a thorough knowledge of math- 
ematics. When 30 years of age, a view of the starry heavens 
through a small telescope so kindled his enthusiasm that he deter- 
mined to be an astronomer. He wanted a large telescope, and, not 
having money to buy one, he determined to make one for himself, 
and, after years of persistent application and experiments, he com- 

leted, in 1774, a reflecting telescope of five feet, focal length, and, 

ter, one four times greater, and in 1770 began a systematic survey 
of the sidereal universe. His discoveries were wonderful, and are 
recorded in 71 memoirs to the ‘‘ Philosophical Transactions.’’ He 
inaugurated a new era in astronomy, and may be said almost to 
have founded a new science by revealing the immensity of the seale 
on which the universe is constructed. te died in August, 1822. 


MonpDaAy, 10.—Paul Gustave Doré, a French engraver and de- 
signer, was born at Strasbourg in 1832. His great fame was gained 
as an illustrator of the Bible, ‘‘ Paradise Lost,’’ ‘‘ The Inferno,” 
** Don Quixote,’ the ‘‘ Raven,’’ the idyls of Tennyson, ete. His 
works are noted for strength rather than for delicacy, yet his con- 
ceptions show the remarkable richness of his imagination. He 
died, January, 1883. 


MonDaAYy, 10.—Adelina Maria Clorinda Patti was born in Madrid 
in 1843, She has acquired a world-wide fame as an operatic and 
concert singer. She is giving a series of ‘* farewell concerts’ in 
America this season. Her voice is a high soprano. 


TUESDAY, 11.—John Winthrop was born in Groton, county of 
Suffolk, Eng., in 1588. He was appointed governor of the colony 
of Massachusetts in 1621, and reached New England in 1630. He 
held the office nine or ten years consecutively, and was also elected 
in 1643 and in 1646, and continued to hold the oftice until his death 
in 1649. He was eminent for wisdom and magnanimity, and for 
devotion to the principles of civil liberty. He left behind a Journal 
giving an account of the transactions of the Massachusetts Colony, 
which was published in 1825. 


TugesDAY, 11.—Alexander Hamilton was born in the West In- 
dian island of Nevis, in 1757. He was an illustrious statesman, 
orator, and general. He served in many battles of the Revolution- 
ary War, and was a confidential friend of Washington. He was a 
member of the Continental Congress in 1782. He was the author 
of more than half of the essays in The Federalist. In 1789 became 
secretary of the Treasury, and was the author of a funding scheme 
and of a bill to establish a National Bank. He was killed in a 
duel, in 1804, by Aaron Burr. 


TursDAY, 11.—Bayard Taylor was born in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, in 1825. He gained his first literary reputation by 
Views Afoot, or Europe Seen with Knapsack and Staff, in 1846. 
This volume was an account of a pedestrian tour. In 184%) he be- 
came one of the editors of the New York Tribune, and contributed 
letters descriptive of his travels in all parts of the Old World. He 
published a number of books of travel, some novels, among the 
best known of which are Hannah Thurston, and The Slory of Kenneh, 
and several poems, and also a translation of Goethe’s Faust. In 
1878 he was appointed U.S. Minister to Germany, and died at 
Berlin in December of that year. 


THURSDAY, 15.—Charles James Fox, a celebrated English ora- 
tor and statesman, was born in 1749. He was educated at Eton 
and Oxford. He was elected to Parliament before he was twenty 
years of age, in 1768. He ardently defended the cause of America 
against the policy of the British ministry. He was a supporter of 
Burke in the impeachment of Warren Hastings, and for two years 
after. They differed in 1791, and Burke declared publicly that 
** Our friendship is at an end.’’ He passed much of his later years 
in literary pursuits. He was treated with great consideration by 
beg Bonaparte when he visited Paris in 1802. He died, Sept. 
13, 


THURSDAY, 13.—Salmon Portland Chase was born at Cornish, 
N. H., 1808, graduated at Dartmouth College in 1826, taught in 
Washington, D. C., from 1826 to 1829, studied law with William 
Wirt, and settled in Cincinnati, O., for practice in 1850. He 
helped form the Liberty Party in 1841, was counsel for many fugi- 
tive slaves, elected Senator of United States from Ohio in 1849, 
was governor of Ohio from 1856 to 1860. On the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln he became Secretary of the Treasury. He was the 
father of the National Banking System and ‘‘ Greenbacks.”’ Le 
resigned his cabinet position in 1864, and was appointed Chief Jus- 
tice of U. S. Supreme Court. He presided over the impeachment 
trial of Andrew Johnson. He died, May 7, 1873. 


FRIDAY, 14.— Mathew Fontaine Maury, LL.D., an eminent 
American hydrographer and naval officer, was born in Spottsylva- 
nia County, Va., in 1806. He made a voyage round the world, 
and, on his return, was made a lieutenant of the U.S. Navy in 
1836. He published many valuable scientific works, among which 
his Physical Geography of the Sea and his textbooks on general 
geography are widely known and highly regarded. He died, Feb. 


1, 1873. 
SATURDAY, 15.—-Samuel Parr, an English scholar and aritic, 


was born at Harrow-on-the-Hill, Middlesex County, Eng., in 1747. 


He was most distinguished for his remarkable colloquial powers. 
His early life was devoted to teaching, first as an usher at Harrow, 
and afterwards as a master at Colchester and Norwich. He was a 
minister at Hatton, and published many sermons. Macaulay says 
‘he was the greatest scholar of his age.’’ He died in 1825. 


MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE. 


A 
To a Mathematical Expert: 
Please explain the following puzzle: ‘‘ A square (Fig. 1) Sin. x 8 


in. has of course 64 sq. 


in. Nowif youcutthe 


gether as indicated in | | 3 L 
in. will be 65 sq. in; hy 42 K 
namely, 5 13 = 65 | 

sq. in.’’ How is it pos- 
sible? They can also 4-+-+N- 
be laid so as to make 
63 sq. in. I inelose a ia | \ | 
paper cut in four + -i- 
pieces, so that you may J \ | 


D C 


Hamilton, Ohio, Oct, 5, 1886. 


try it yourself. 


EXPLANATION, 

We have arranged the four pieces mentioned so that they seem to 
form a perfect rectangle, 5 X 13. In order to ascertain where the 
extra square comes from, we will proceed geometrically as follows : 

In order to preserve the perspicuity of Fig. 2, we will construct 
another rectangle (Fig. 3) equal to Fig. 2, and draw our tracing 


lines there. The point we wish to prove is, that the four com- 
ponent parts of our square, represented by Fig. 1, cannot be so ar- 
ranged as to form a perfect rectangle, 5 X 13. 


r 
| - 
2 EE 


E K 


It will be seen, that if the pieces are arranged in the rectangle 
(Fig. 3) so as to satisfy the conditions of the proposition, the side 
H_, B, of the triangle H,, A B, must coincide with the side E, F 
of the trapezoid K,C, E,, Ff, and the angle A B, K, must be a 
right angle. Let us place the two sides in coincidence with each 
other, and then determine the nature of the angle, A B, K.. 

If the homologous sides of two right triangles are proportional 
then the triangles are similar. We have the two right triangles, 
E, O. F, and B,AH_,. If these triangles are similar we shall 
have, E,0,_0,F, 

& AR 
From the construction of the figures we know the comparative 
lengths of these sides, so by substituting the known values we 
have = 
a” 8 
which is not a true proportion, Since the homologous sides 
of these triangles are not proportional, the triangles are not sim- 
ilar, and their homologous angles are not equal. Consequently, 
the angle F, E,, O, is not equal to the angle H,, B, A. Butina 
right-angle triangle the sum of the acute angles is equal to one right 
angle, or 90°, Consequently the angles F,, E,, O, and E, F. O, 
are supplements of each other. Since the angle H_, B, A is not equal to 
the angle E,, it isnot the supplement of E,, Therefore 
the sum of the two adjacent angles H,, B, A and E.,, F, O, is not 
equal to 90°, and the angle A B, K, is not a right angle, which was 
what we started to prove. 


HA F, 


- 


m / / 


If, at the beginning, this angle is made a right augle, the two 
sides E, F., and B, H., will not coincide, as is clearly shown in 
Fig. 3. 

it the work of making and dissecting the square is done with 
sufficient accuracy, it will be found that a space between the parts 
will exist just as represented in the last figure. If these lines are 
forced into coincidence, the corner H, of the upper tra ezoid will 


overlap the corner A of the upper triangle. i 5 Re” 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ADVERBIALS AND INFINITIVES. 


Dear Journal fully sympathize with Prof. Hansou in his 
suggestions upon ‘‘ sandwiching an adverbial into an English intin- 
itive,’ and am sorry to see it so often. It certainly is ‘‘ inelegant,”’ 
and as incorrect as the use of wi// for shall, which is also on the in- 
crease, and in some localities, even among teachers, has become 
fixed. What can be done to arrest this incorrect usage to which 
Prof. Hanson refers, and of the incorrect use of will for shall ? 
By the way, it would seem as if school journals should set a good ex- 
ample in grammar and rhetoric. Prof. Hanson says, on the 387th 
page of your issue of December 16, ‘‘ But I cannot feel that edu- 


cational literature ought to be found in the van.’’ Does he mean 
that, or has some word slipped out that was in his copy ? 
Fergus Falls, Minn., Dec. 22, 1886. B. M. Rreynounps, 


A COUPLE OF NUTS FOR YOUNG PHYSICISTS TO 
CRACK, 

1. The moon has been falling with prodigious velocity toward 
the earth for thousands of centuries, yet it has during the time got 
no nearer the earth. Explain the paradox. 

2. The movement of the earth and the moon around the sun is 
like that of a chain-shot projecting into the air; i. e., besides 
their forward movement they have a rotary movement, yet their 
orbit is described as a regularly formed curve. What is it that 
moves in this line ? 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 

Gauze derives its name from Gaza, where it was first made. 

(Juintal, another form of cental, is derived from the Arabic kintar, 
which is a modification of the Latin centum, a hundred. 

Humbug is from Hamburg; ‘‘ a piece of Hamburg news’ 
Germany a proverbial expression of false political ramors. 

The word pamphlet is derived from the name of a Greek authoress, 
Pamphylia, who compiled a history of the world into thirty-five 
little books. 

Old Scratch is the demon Skratti, who still survives in the ll 
stitions of northern Europe. Old Nick is none other than Niker, 
the dangerous water-demon of Scandinavian legend. 

Risk. in the sense of chance, is derived from the Arabie rizq, 
which means ‘‘a portion,’ also the soldier’s ration, and finally the 
unearned increment or happy chance. Va/ise is also of Oriental 
origin. 


was in 


RARE UNITED STATES COINS AND THEIR VALUER, 


The rarest of the half-cents are as follows: 1795, valued at $1 ; 
1796, valued at $10; 1831, 1836, 1840 to 1849, and 1852, valued 
at $4. 

The rarest of the cents are as follows: 1793, with wreath, is valued 
at $2.50; 1703, with chain, valued at $3.50; 1705, with liberty 
cap, valued at $4; 17{), valued at $25; 1804, valued at $200; 
1809, valued at $1. 

The rarest of the silver dollars are as follows: 174, valued at 
$535; 1798, with small eagle, valued at $2; 179, with five stars 
facing, valued at $2; 1804, valued at $800; 1836, valued at $5; 
IS38, valued at $25; 1839, valued at $15; 1851, valued at $20; 
IS52, valued at $25; 1854, valued at $6; 1855, valued at $5; 1856, 
valued at $2; 1858, valued at $20. 

The rarest of the silver half-dollars are as follows: 174, valued 
at $5; 1706, valued at $40: 1797, valued at $30; 1801, valued at 
$2; 1802, valued at $2; 1815, valued at $4; 1836, reeded, valued 
at $83; 1838, Orleans, valued at $5; 1852, valued at $3; 1853, no 
arrows, valued at $15. 

The rarest of the silver quarter-dollars are as follows: 17%, val- 
ued at $3; 1804, valued at $3; 1823, valued at $50; 1853, no 
arrows, valued at $4. 

The rarest of the silver twenty cent pieces are as follows: 1874, 
proof, valued at $10; 1877, proof, valued at $2; 1578, proof, 
valued at 

The rarest of the silver dimes, or ten-cent pieces, are as follows: 
1796, valued at $3; 1707, sixteen stars, valued at 34; 17{7, thirteen 
stars, valued at $4.50; 1708, valued at $2; 1800, valued at $4; 
1801 to 1804 each, valued at $3; 1804, valued at $5; 1805 to 1811 
each, valued at 50 cents; 1811, valued at 75 cents; 1822, valued at 
3S; 1846, valued at $1. 

The rarest of the silver half-dimes, or five-cent pieces, are as 
follows: 1794, valued at 33; 1795, valued at 75 cents; 1796 and 
1797, valued at $2 each; 1800, valued at 75 cents; 1801, valued at 
$1.50; 1802, valued at $50; 1803, valued at $1.50; L805, valued 
at $3; 1846, valued at $1. 

The rarest of the silver three-cent pieces are as follows: 1851 to 
1855, valued at 15 cents each; 1855, valued at 25 cents; 1856 to 
1862, valued at 15 cents each; 18633 to 1873, valued at 50 cents 
each. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


A fubric has been patented which is made insect-proof by steep- 
ing in a so'ution of tobacco and cascarilia bark macerated in ben- 
zine, then drying and steeping in tobacco, cascarilla bark, and hot 
water, the fabric to be used in trunk linings, ete , as a protection 
from moths or other insects. 

Copper may be slightly hardened by closing the grain. This can 
be done by lightly hammering its surface with a round pene- 
hammer. 

To produce a red stain on wood, first plange it in a solution of 
one ounce of curd soap in thirty-five fluid ounces of water, or rub 
with the solution and then apply magenta sufficiently diluted to 
bring out the tone required. All the aniline colors act very well on 
wood, 

The value of the pig iron produced in the United States in 1885 
was $72,000,000, or nearly as much as all the gold and silver. 
Borneo, situated in the center of the Malay Archipelago, is 850 
miles long, 630 wide, and contains 192,000 square miles. ‘There 
are no roads on the island; the temperature is very agreeable in 
spite of the fact that the island is so near the equator. 

Seventeen lumber companies own each from 3,000 to 25,000 acres of 
red wood in the noted red wood region of California, and are cutting 
the trees as fast as possible. At such a rate the red wood will soon 
be extinct. 

The schoolship St. Mary’s was organized in 1574. Since then it 
has had 1,200 pupils in training, 400 of whom have graduated and 
275 are now following the sea for a living,—some in important 
positions. 

The jive great orators of the world were Demosthenes, Greek ; 
Cicero, Roman; Bossuet, French; Chatham, English; Webster, 
American, 

Rare books and manuseripts in the great Paris library are to be 
photographed, so they can be reproduced in case of being destroyed 
by any accident. 

The longest single span of telegraph wire is across the Mekong 
river in French Cochin-China. It is 2560 feet long. 

In Java buildings are made of wicker work, so they may better 
resist earthquake shocks. 

The German government has forbidden women from entering any 
Prussian university as students. 

New Oricans is becoming a manufacturing city, at present hay- 
ing 1200 establishments, which together pay wages amounting to 
nearly six million dollars. 


Todine ia obtained from sea weeds, 
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BOSTON AND CHICAGO, JAN, 6, 1887, 


LAY ASIDE ONE DOLLAR A WEEK until next July, and 
it will pay your fare and membership fees to Burlington 
and Chicago in the vacation. 


Bar HaArstor paid immensely as a place of meeting 
for the American Institute of Instruction, as the treas- 
urer’s bank account shows. Now let us forget the incon- 
veniences, for the Institute will thrive as long as there is 
money enough, but it will flag as soon as there is naught 
but sentiment behind it. 


How I Brcame a Treacuner.— Under this general 
heading we shall have the most interesting series of ar- 
ticles ever presented in a teachers’ journal, we think. 
This touches the real life of the profession. We have 
some of these articles already in hand, with others prom- 
ised. Our readers will be as much amused as profited 
by them. 


Tue teachers of Pittsburg, Penn., have one of the best 
teachers’ libraries in the country, with three thousand vol- 
umes, admirably selected, carefully catalogued and ar- 
ranged, covering pedagogical, literary, biographical, and 
historical subjects. ‘This is one of the progressive move- 
ments of the day, voicing more loudly than any miscella- 
neous claims the advance of the profession to a higher 
plane. 


In one New England city the truant officer stations 
himself at the central schoolhouse for the first half-hour 
of the morning, and each principal reports by telephone, 
—each building having a telephone,—whether or not 
there are any suspicious absences, and the residences of 
the absentees, and he sets forth at half-past nine, armed 
and equipped with the facts. Truancy is very largely 
remedied in that city by the promptness with which the 
parents are in possession of the facts inthe case of their 
boys. 

THE voice, however powerful, must be subordinate to 
the thought-power, soul-power, that is behind it; so the 
rules, regulations, commands, of the teacher must be sub- 
ordinate to the disciplinary art and power behind them. 
These things are but the expression of the justice, wisdom, 
thoughtfulness of the teacher, of which the real man, in 
stamina and character, is the power which, like thought 
in reading, places emphasis, inflection, and interpretation. 
The man who has the disciplinary art needs no rules ; 
they merely serve as guides. 


Honey is sweet, but it is poisonous if the bee feeds on 
poison ; so the general influence of the teacher depends 
upon the quality of reading and companionship. It is of 
the utmost importance that teachers have sufficient salary 
to enable them to have a good boarding-place and good 
reading. ‘There are few places that key the salaries high 
enough to enable the teacher to feed body, mind, and 
social life as they ought to be fed when we think that 
fifty pupils, and in the case of a principal, frequently five 


hundred children, form their characters out of the teach- 
er’s life. 


IF one half of what is said of lack of school accommo- 
dation in New York City, Brooklyn, and Jersey City is 
true, there ought to be a lively campaign in the interest of 
the unschooled masses. In Brooklyn legal proceedings 
have been instituted, and the Supreme Court appealed to 
for a mandamus to compel the admission of certain chil- 
dren into branch primary school No. 24, or some other 
common school in the city, they having been refused ad- 
mission on the ground of lack of seating accommodations, 
affirming that there are 49,901 children in that city sim- 
ilarly cireumstanced. Are these things true’ If so, why ? 


Wuitr youth has some advantages in teaching, age 
has many also, and it is well to emphasize these. It is 
unwise for the young to unduly estimate the virtue of 
youth, for they will soon be older, and they will be the 
first to reap the disadvantage of a changing sentiment. 
Sow seeds of disrespect for age, and we antagonize those 
in power to-day against youth rather than age, and the 
seed we sow will ripen about as fast as we grow old. 
Never seek the place of a man in age, never undermine 
him because of his age, but rather do all possible to help 
him retain his place; and if out, aid him back to work 
for which his life has fitted him. 


Wuar shall be done with the tell-tale’ It is not an 
easy thing to determine upon. There are times when it 
is the manly thing to report a wrong done, but there is 
nothing more demoralizing to mental and moral rectitude 
than a habit of tale-bearing. If the teacher can impress 
the distinction upon the children in such a way that they 
can see when it is honorable and when dishonorable to re- 
port, he will establish principles of action for life. In 
manhood, a man who witnesses a crime and attempts to 
screen the criminal by silence is guilty, and yet much of 
the teaching implies, at least the public sentiment of the 
school implies, that it is the height of honor to see a wrong 
done himself, his playmates, or the teacher, and refuse to 
report the same. 


Dr. HAL tells this of himself, as illustrative of 
the fact that all work well done pays: When he was a 
young man in the ministry, a scholarly man came to his 
town and advertised for private pupils. He secured but 
one, and as this would not pay him, he successfully urged 
Dr. Hall to take the student. The youth, a medical stu- 
dent, was reading Celsius, a work on therapeutics, an au- 
thor of whom Dr. Hall had never heard, a subject of which 
he knew nothing and cared less, but he took the time to 
translate, evenings alone, and with the student the next day. 
Thus for months he gave valuable time with little return. 
To-day, after all these years, he is one of the officials of 
the New York University, where his familiarity with Cel- 
sius and therapeutics are worth many times all they cost 
him of effort, enabling him intelligently and enjoyably 
to follow the students in the medical department. 


WE published an account of the Newport Half Hour 
Club last spring that attracted considerable attention. 
It is a thoroughly unique society, and is accomplishing 
much for the teachers, socially, intellectually, profession- 
ally. The superintendent is the presiding genius ; every 
teacher in the city is a member ; the school committee, 
many professional and business men, and women, also be- 
long. Twenty complimentary tickets only are issued for 
each meeting. The study or exercise is mainly of some 
literary character or some great or popular literary work. 
The unifying, inspiring effect is great, and the loyalty of 
the teachers, committee, and superintendent to each 
other is much benefited by such meetings, while the out- 
side attachments made by this means are many. There 
are many favoring circumstances in Newport for the suc- 
cess of such a society, but its benefits are as substantial as 
they are numerous. 


In pleading for the study of Greek and Latin classics, 
James Russell Lowell borrows from old Ben Jonson, 
when he says, “The literature it [classic language] en- 
shrines is rammed with life as perhaps no other writing, 


except Shakespeare’s, ever was or will be. The poet 


laureate of James I. thus alludes to the merits of his 
friend, the peerless dramatist : 


‘* His learning savors not of school-like gloss 
That most consists in echoing words and terms, 
And soonest wins a man an empty name, 

But of a poesy all rammed with life.” 


Dwelling in the same thought, Lowell continues: * It 
is as contemporary with to-day as with the ears it first 
enraptured, for it appeals not to the man of then or now, 
but to the entire round of human nature itself.” 

This text suggests many valuable lessons, one of which 
obviously is to put a check on that shallow craze for new 
thought which diverts attention from the well of truth, of 
which since the time of Mimer none has been allowed to 
drink unless he would leave his too curious eye in pawn. 
Warton observes that “the number of original writers, 
of writers who discover any traces of native thought or 
veins of new expression, is found to be extremely small in 
every branch of literature’; and was it not an eccentric 
Frenchman who once proposed to collect into a single vol- 
ume all things that had been said but once, and estimated 
that the work would make a book no thicker than a mod- 
ern magazine 

There is an instructive Arabian tale of a philosopher 
shut up in an enchanted library in a mountain cave that 
opened only once a year. There he communed with the 
spirits of the place and pored over tomes filled with dark 
kuowledge, so that when the magic portal at length swung 
open, he issued forth so laden with ancient wisdom that, 
like Merlin, he was able to interpret the secrets of life 
and make nature his slave. 

Not all that is old has the virtues of long-kept wine, and 
the idolatrous devotees of the hoary Past need occasionally 
such a shaking up as Charles Francis Adams, Jr., once 
gave them in Harvard's classic halls; but it is still true 
that human nature, to-day, cannot differ from human na- 
ture two thousand years ago. ‘‘ Every exasperated hero 
must rage like Achilles, and every afflicted widow mourn 
like Andromache ; an abandoned Armida will make use of 
Dido’s execrations; a Jew will nearly resemble a Greek 
in similar situation; and the Joas of Racine’s Athulie 
will be very like the Ion of Euripides.” 


THE INSTITUTE AT BURLINGTON. 


The American Institute of Instruction will meet at 
Burlington, Vermont, July 5, 6, 7, and 8, under espe- 
cially favorable circumstances for a large and enthusias- 
tic meeting. The Board of Directors met in this city on 
Saturday, and canvassed the advantages of the different 
places in which the Institute is invited to hold its meet- 
ing, and by a practically unanimous vote decided upon 
Burlington. The meeting was one of the largest and 
most representative ever held; and the spirit and pur- 
pose of the men show, conclusively, that there is to be a 
grand meeting. President Hall will put into the pro- 
gram, transportation, and excursion arrangements all the 
power and perfection of details so essential to the profit 
and pleasure of a great meeting. The mayor, President 
Buckham, and Principal Landon will see to it that the 
welcome is hearty and the local provision ample; while 
the press and associated press facilities will be made 
available for the extension of the influence of the meet- 
ing. This location and attendant favoring circumstances 
point to an unusually strong meeting. 


“PRESUMPTION OF BRAINS.” 


We print a long article, this week, on the “ Presump- 
tion of Brains,” from the pen of Dr. Albert P. Marble, 
of Worcester. This is taken with much care from his 
address before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association. 
We consider this article, as here presented, one of the 
most valuable contributions to the educational question of 
the hour that has appeared; indeed, considering the read- 
ableness of it, among its other merits, we are confident that 
this side of the question has not been handled with equal 
skill by any one. It is a new departure to give so long an 
article in the JouRNAL ; but the noticeable rally of col- 
lege and high school men to our constituency, during the 
past few months, has led us to secure several papers of 
unusual length and great merit. Most articles are better 
for being short ; but some men can write upon some sub- 
jects with such sustained interest that the longer they are 
the better ; and Dr. Marble is one of these men, and thie 
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is one of those subjects. The teacher of the primary 
school will appreciate and profit by this as much as the 
superintendent and collegian. We shall issue his paper, 
entire, in neat and inexpensive binding at once, and will 
gladly fill orders for the same. 


BOSTON SCHOOL COMMITTEE. 


The new School Board enters upon its duties with re- 
sponsibilities such as have devolved upon no other board 
in this city in its school history. ‘Through a succession of 
political victories, there is now no man on the committee 
who is not there through the grace of the Democratic 
Ward and City Committee. This is not saying that the 
Board is solidly Democratic ; much less that it is subserv- 
ient to these politicians; or, yet, that these politicians 
desire them so to be. We simply state the fact for the 
purpose of emphasizing the responsibility that rests upon 
those who now hold the lines in their hands. The 
assumption is, that for all time, uyless tendencies change, 
this ward and city committee will name the men who 
will serve on the committees. 

With one or two minor exceptions, there has never 
been any disposition in New England to have the schools 
serve party ends, and, now that the power of so doing is 
in their hands, the question is, whether they will use it. 

It is useless to express an opinion ; time can alone de- 
termine. The address of President Dacey,—after the 
election, unfortunately,—asserting with emphasis that he 
wished politics had nothing to do with the school board 
elections, is reassuring; as is the fact that some men like 
Mr. Gallagher are voluntarily retained, and men like 
Mr. Swasey brought forward, by the dominant party ; 
and that no tendency appears to displace successful teach- 
ers whose work moves smoothly. The two great misfor- 
tunes are the retirement of Charles L. Flint, whose 
almost unprecedented experience on the committee en- 
hances the value of his rare judgment, good tact, and 
leisure for the service, and Mrs. Fifield, whose sterling 
worth in counsel and activity were acknowledged by all 
her associates. We have reason to think that those who 
consented to their retirement appreciate the mistake 
already; for none know better than they, that if the 
schools are allowed to suffer and the high standing is dis- 
counted, no political power can prevent the overthrow of 
the boards that permit it. Fortunately, several men of 
extended experience and admirable judgment remain ; 
but the loss of Mr. Flint and Mrs. Fifield seems irrepara- 
ble at this time. 


* WHAT CHILDREN READ.” 


A better title for Agnes Repplier’s ‘‘ What Children 
Read,” published in the January Atlantic Monthly, 
would be, What children once read, but do not read now. 
The article contains many excellent thoughts, and aims 
to show that the lavish abundance of * nicely written, 
nicely printed, and nicely illustrated” books with which 
the present generation of children are supplied fails to 
awaken the imagination and stimulate mental activity, as 
did the fewer and less attractive volumes accessible in 
the youthful days of their ancestors; at the same time, 
it does not put the case in the fairest or the most helpful 
light. 

The present movement in juvenile literature is an 
effort to displace the trashy books written for children a 
few years ago with wholesome reading, made highly 
attractive through the codperation of the artist and the 
printer. Wise guardians of youth, foreseeing that an 
intellectual and moral intemperance was bred by the del- 
uge of “blood and thunder ”’ stories, written in execrable 
English, and the only less pernicious issue of the “ Oliver 
Optic,” Mrs. Southworth, and “ Mayne Reid” type, so 
false to life and tawdry in sentiment, are now trying to 
allure young eyes away from such highly spiced stimu- 
lants to something better. . 

In its turn, too, the “ worser ’’ juvenile literature of a 
generation ago was a natural protest against the paucity 
of good reading which had so long prevailed, and which 
shut boys and girls up to the choice of goody-goody 
Sunday-school books, overshadowed with a gloomy moral, 
or nothing. Dr. James Freeman Clarke tells us that, in 
his boyhood, “a library was regarded as a prison where 
books were to be confined. The librarian was the jailor, 


answerable for their safekeeping. Readers and borrow- 
ers were regarded with distrust, as those who might 
injure the books, or, perhaps, never return them. All 
sorts of precautions were, therefore, taken to keep these 
pestilent borrowers at a safe distance.” 

The revolt against the injustice of a book prison gave 
us a deluge of trash; the next reaction has produced the 
juveniles of to-day. And now Miss Repplier,—not without 
some reason, to be sure,—sets up the warning, Jncidit in 
Scyllam, qui vult vitare Charybdim. She does not ree- 
ognize the actual progress made, but, instead, bids the 
reader note that the great intellectual lights of England, 
since the beginning of the seventeenth century, were 
reared on no such mentaldiet. ‘ Neither Cowley nor Pope 
had the advantage of following ‘ Oliver Optic’ through 
the slums of New York, or of living with adventu- 
rous ‘boy hunters’ in the jungles of Central Africa.” 
True; but then, Cowley had The Canterbury Tales, 
Ferie Queene, Arthurian Romances, Shakespearian Dra- 
mas, the Bible, and, perhaps, the Arabian Nights, and 
Don (Quixote ; while Pope not only had access to these, 
but could further enrich his juvenile library with Rob- 
inson Crusoe, The Tale of a Tub, Gulliver's Travels, 
and several less celebrated stories, that still remain mod- 
els of all that is best in fiction. 

The Atlantic writer commits the not uncommon mis- 
take of contrasting the intellectual opportunities within 
reach of every boy and girl to-day, with those enjoyed in 
the boyhood of literary geniuses a century and more 
ago. She seems to quite overlook the fact that Cowley, 
Pope, Coleridge, Lamb, Scott, and the other British 
authors of note, constitute the exceptional few among all 
the generations of their contemporaries, who availed 
themselves of the kind of reading of which they were so 
fond. While, here and there, one with a native taste for 
letters devoured all the good books that came in his way, 
the multitude of children grew up without learning to 
read at all. The true contrast between England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and this country, 
to-day, in respect to mental development, is that of gen- 
eral illiteracy on the one hand, and general intelligence 
on the other. 

Seen in this true light, the benefits of the late revolu- 
tion in juvenile reading are beyond computation. It had 
long been the habit to censure the young for indulging 
what older people were pleased to call a vicious craving 
for sensational literature. But, happily, we are begin- 
ning to learn that the surest way to rid the world of the 
pest of bad books, as well as of many other evils, is to 
displace it with something better. Children have no in- 
nate appetite for vicious books; on the contrary, they 
will choose good books, if at the same time they are 
interesting books. It is not a bad impulse, but a good 
one, that causes them to seek the reading proscribed by 
wiser heads. ‘The motive that leads a boy to take de- 
light in “Oliver Optie ” is the same that has prompted 
the Anglo-Saxon race, under all conditions, to deeds of 
adventure. The secret that leads a girl to dissipate in 
the pages of Mrs. Southworth is the same that haunts 
her maiden dreams of love and domestic bliss, and 
directs the most inspiring impulses of her life. ‘ They 
are the efforts of the young mind to get outside its early 
limitations,”’—longings not to be prohibited and crushed, 
but wisely guided. 


THIS AND THAT. 


— John C. Calhoun was the son of a poor Irish emigrant. 

— Ben Jonson tried his fortune as an actor, but did not succeed. 

— Washington Allston was distinguished for his conversational 
powers. 

— Harvard College has in its library 314,000 volumes and 250,- 
000 pamphlets. 

— Charles Lamb would spend a whole week in elaborating a 
single humorous letter to a friend. 

— George Stephenson, the English inventor, learned to read and 
write at a laborers’ evening school. 

— William Penn and Roger Williams, both founders of states in 
this country, suffered imprisonment. 

— Charles XII. was only nineteen when, as commander-in-chief, 
he won the famous battle of Narva. 

— Dr. Livingstone, the heroic missionary and African traveler, 
earned his living in youth as a journeyman weaver. 

— Spenser, who endowed English verse with the soul of harmony 
while eking out a life of misery, finally died in abject poverty. 

— Hiram Powers, the first sculptor from this country to win 
European fame, was brought up a plough-boy on a Vermont farm. 


— Raphael was a painter from the cradle, was placed under 
Perugino at twelve, and was painting independently at seventeen. 

— Thorwaldsen, the great Danish sculptor, left in the Copen- 
hagen Museum alone six hundred grand examples of the art he 
adorned. 

— Paganini’s performances in the cities of Europe created a 
Jurore before unparalleled in the history of music, and never since 
surpassed. 

— Cervantes, the Spanish Shakespeare, whose Don Quixote is as 
much a classic as Ham/et, was a common foot-soldier in the army 
of Castile. 

— Oakley, the great Oriental scholar, whose remarkable Asiatic 
researches have rendered his name famous, wrote his work on the 
Saracens in jail. 

— Mehul, the French composer, and author of over forty success- 
ful operas, could not produce a note of original music except amid 
the perfume of roses. 

— Sir Richard Arkwright, inventor of the spinning-jenny, and 
founder of the great cotton industries of England, never saw the 
inside of a schoolhouse until after he was twenty years of age. 

— Rossini said he found inspiration in the cheerful human voices 
about him. The whole of ‘‘ Taneredi,’’ which first made his 
fame, was produced in the very midst of social life and merry com- 
panionship. 

— Thomas Fuller in his Worthies of England, says, ‘* Shakes- 
peare, like the English man-of-war, lesser in bulk but lighter in 
sailing, could turn with all tides, tack about, and take advantage 
of all winds by the quickness of his wit and inventions.”’ 


BRIEF MENTION. 


— John Jacob Astor is worth $150,000,000, 
— The colleges of this country contain 18,000 female students. 
— The University of New Mexico is fifty years older than Har- 


vard. 

— Of the 5,900 school teachers in Nebraska, over 4,000 are 
women, 

— Upward of two hundred American students attend the Uni- 
versity of Leipsig. 

— Twenty women are studying medicine in the University of 
Berne, Switzerland. 

— Boston has contributed $7,000 to the normal school at ‘Tuske- 
gee, Ala. The school has 225 colored pupils preparing to become 
teachers. 

— Mrs. Custer has finished the book she has been at work upon 
for some time. It will be published by Charles L. Webster & Co., 
and sold by subscription. 

— The total monthly attendance of our Indian schools, for 1885, 
reached 6,000, <A result that is very gratifying to those specially 
interested in this phase of education. 

— Chester A, Arthur, during his sophomore year at Union, was 
compelled to leave college and teach a village school at Schaghti- 
coke, Rensselaer County, N. Y., for $15 a month. 

— 9,513 school distriets in New York State have satisfactorily 
complied with the regulations of the scientific temperance law. 
1,641 districts have failed to submit a report on the subject. 

— An almost unanimous chorus of praise goes up all over Eng- 
land at the appointment of Dr. Percival to be the head master of 
Rugby. He is declared to stand next to Arnold and Vaughan on 
the roll of great pedagogues. 

— The Century Magazine boomed its circulation thirty thousand 
extra in the first six weeks after the beginning of the “ Life of 
Lincoln,’’ and the upward tendency is but begun. 

— Mr. L. T. Hunt, of Hyde Park, died suddenly of apoplexy 
on the 29th. Mr. Hunt leaves a widow, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, 
widely known in connection with the scientific temperance laws. 

— Mr. Froude’s trip to Australia a few years ago resulted in the 
publication of his Oceana, which has reached a sale of 100,000 
copies. He has just started on another tour, in quest of the mate- 
rial for another book, this time on the wreck of the Spanish empire. 
He goes first to the West Indies. —Critic. 

— Miss Alice M. Guernsey, of the Wareham High School, one of 
the most acceptable writers the JOURNAL. has in its corps of con- 
tributors, has been engaged as editor of the Young Crusader, about 
to be published in Chicago by the W. C, T. U. Publishing Asso- 
tiation. This is to be the younger sister of that remarkably sne- 
cessful temperance paper, the Union Signal. 

— In a recent number of the JOURNAL, A. G. D. inquires about 
the study of New Testament Greek in eastern schools. For the last 
six years, at the rooms of the Boston Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation, R. L. Perkins has conducted a class of nearly thirty mem- 
bers in this study. The interest thus awakened has led him to 
form classes in Latin for one evening each week. 

— The public school children of St. Joseph, Mo., have a novel, 
as well as commendable way of remembering those less favored than 
themselves atthe holiday season. For several years it has been their 
custom on the day before Thanksgiving or Christmas to bring offer- 
ings of useful articles, —clothing, books, fruits, vegetables, groceries, 
ete.,—for distribution among the poor of the city. This year, in 
addition to the above mentioned articles, over fifty-four dollars in 
money were given. 

— One of the most remarkable men of this generation has 
recently passed away. Isaac Lea, LL.D., of Philadelphia, a former 
president of the Academy of Natural Sciences, the author of over 
two hundred works in the departments of conchology, geology, and 
mineralogy, died on the 9th of December, at the advanced age of 
05. His labors as a naturalist have won for him a world-wide 
fame, nearly every one of the important scientific societies of the old 
world having conferred upon him an honorary membership. ‘l'o 
the last he retained full possession of his faculties, and maintained 


an enthusiastic interest in scientific studies. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ELEMENTARY Lessons IN EnGuisn. Part 
Second: The Parts of Speech and How to Use 
Them. By Mrs. N. L. uae-tieath. Boston : 
Ginn & Co. Price, 70 cents. 

There is a definite field for just such a book as 
Mrs. Knox-Heath’s, and we rejoice that one so well 
qualified by taste, tact, experience, and culture 
has done this work at her leisure, and that it has 
so enterprising a bouse behind it. There has been 
so much done in the line of First Lessons that the 
wonder grew, whether equally good work would 
ever be done for those needing the Second Lessons. 
Mrs. Knox-Heath always adapts her writing in 
such a way that it seems as though she had before 
her just the class for which she writes. We do 
not see why this book cannot be literally followed 
without enervating the teacher. The first few 
lines will show the naturalness with which she in- 
troduces the book. 

Preparatory Review. 

Write your address. 

Write the date of your birth. 

Write your father’s or guardian’s name. 

Write a group of words, that is,—a statement, 
an inquiry, a command, a request. 

Write an emotion-word, and an exclamation. 

A capital feature of the book is the naturalness 
with which it gets at a subject, placing the search 
for representative sentences in ordinary books 
before the original writing of the same. For illus- 
tration, in Lesson II., after five review questions 
of the previous Lesson,—read from a hook or 
paper,—tour sentences, used to tell something, two 
used to ask questions, two used as exclamations, 
one used in command, one to make a request. 

Distinctions are made with great skill through 
arrangements, as in distinguishing the copulative 
from the transitive verb : 


ill. | them. 
at the door, _ | nothing. 
Francis was my brother. We sax the moon. 
an artist. a fight. 


In addition to the teaching-helps, there are many 
valuable suggestions and cautions that teachers will 
fully appreciate. 


STANDARD EpucATIONAL SERIES OF 
READERS AND SPELLER. Five Readers 
ready. By Charles H. Allen, California State 


Normal School; John Swett, Girls’ Normal 
School, San Francisco; Josiah Royce, Ph. D., 
Harvard College. Prices for Introduction : 

First, 10 cts. ; Second, 15 cts. ; Third, 20 ets. ; 

Fourth, 25 cts.; Fifth, 30 ets. St. Louis: 

Standard School Book Co.; A. B. Chapman, 

Manager. 

Three experts, as practical as they are philosoph- 
ical, have done their best in these readers, The 
publishers have done their work admirably. The 
illustrations are sufficiently numorous, but not too 
abundant. ‘They are not for amusement, but for 
helpfulness in many ways. ‘The union of object- 
teaching with phonetics is skillfully done. The 
instruction to the teachers is brief, pointed, sug- 
gestive, complete. ‘The introduction of script will 
satisfy the most modern of the moderns. The 
grading of the selections is excellent, while their 
character is above criticism. ‘The series has high 
educational value because of the logical and peda- 
gogical unfolding of the elocutionary phases of 
school reading. We are greatly pleased with the 
attention paid to phonic drill and pronunciation up 
to the highest grade. We are, personally, greatly 
pleased with the biographical sketches and por- 
traits of distinguished Americans, among whom 
are Washington, Franklin, Webster, Hawthorne, 
Jackson, Longfellow, Irving, Whittier, Holmes, 
Bryant, Emerson, and Lowell. These articles 
have positive literary value. ‘The variety as well 
as the freshness of the matter is noticeable, as is 
the beauty of diction and loftiness of thought. 
There is a life, thrill, fervor, in them that one can 
but enjoy. Even the choice of words is made with 
yreat skill, using thousands of words without 
going into regions unimportant to the child in the 
life he will naturally lead. The introduction of 
directions for the selection of a wide range of 
Supplementary Reading from other publica- 
tions is helpful, as are the ‘‘ Memory Exercises *’ 
for encouragement in memorizing gems of poetry 
and prose. The authors are men of ideas, who 
have struck out along new lines, who have dared 
to ignore precedents in selections, directions, and 
arrangements. They never seek the new for the 
sake of the new, but yet have discovered scores of 
methods so simple and helpful that one wonders 
why they were not earlier presented. 


Brownina’s Women. By Mary E. Burt, 
with an Introduction by E. FE. Hale. Cloth, 16- 
mo; pp. 225. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 
Whatever prompts to a better reading, and 

clearer understanding of the best thought in the 

best poetry is a public good. The sentimental 
element in poetry is its chief fascination, and the 
soul of sentiment is woman. It is one of the pop- 

ular misfortunes that a happy turn in a phrase, a 

playful rhythmic reference to a weakness or eccen- 

tricity in woman, wil] attract more admirera and 
be remembered longer than any diserimivating 
study of the principles underlying woman's char- 
acter. This neat little volame will do good by its 
title, even where not read, for it calls attention to 
the fact, that Browning’s women are not like 
other women of poetry, and that fact alone will 
lead to a more general and more appreciative 
reading. Miss Burt has analyzed his women eare- 
fully, aod, if at times with the stadent air, she 
has done it with an ardor of personal affection and 
admiration that puts “* flesh aud fairness’’ upon 
the dry bones of the analyst. The book will be of 
less value, but of greater interest to the few who 
are thoroughly conversant with Browning, while 


its value will be greater than the interest to those 
to whom the names are unfamiliar. The style is 
pleasing, with a literary tinting of uneven tone, 
which is inevitable when one intermingles the 
phraseology of the prose critic with that of a poetic 
genius, and the wonder grows upon us that Miss 
Burt has been able to weave so much of Browning’s 
phrase with her own woof with little sacrifice of 
effect. The author is clearly a critical, careful, 
admiring student of Browning, from the stand- 
point of the literaryclub. The book can but meet 
with favor because of what it does, the way it does 
it, the spirit behind it, the power within it. 


YounG Fouk’s AND STORIES OF 
ANIMALS. For Home and School. By Mrs. 
Sanborn Tenney. One volume each on Quad- 
rupeds, Fishes and Reptiles, Sea Shells and 
River Shells, Sea Urehins, Star Fishes and 
Corals, Birds, Bees, Butterflies, and other In- 
sects. Profusely illustrated. Each volume 
complete in itself. Boards; 50 cents per vol- 
ume. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Pleasant memories of Prof. Sanborn Tenney,one 
of the pioneers and most illustrious of the leaders 
in advancing natural science work in school, make 
us, and multitudes of others, accept with pleasure 
a series of text and home books on animals from the 
pen of Mrs. Tenney, who has prepared this series 
with admirable skill. Each volume is valuable 
for what it presents and for what it omits; reli- 
able because of the completeness and exactness of 
the author’s knowledge; thoroughly interesting 
because of her love for the science; adaptable be- 
cause the work of a mind skilled in the art of pre- 
sentation. ‘The series is as much for home as 
school, impossible as it may seem to those who ap- 
preciate the difficulties, but the whole style and 
make are calculated to interest and hold the atten- 
tion. It is an advantage to have them in this 
form rather than in one volume, for they are in 
reality handbooks, while the price brings them 
within the reach of all. 

By Mary Harriott 

Cloth, 


Dororuy DeLarieLp. 
Norris. New York: Phillips & Hunt. 
12mo; pp. 430. Price, $1.50. 

A story, a study, enlivened with brilliant de- 
scriptive passages, with varied touches of high lit- 
erary art, is this volume from the pen of Miss 
Norris, one of the best balanced, most sensible story 
writers and essayists of the day, whose work is 
always welcome to the JOURNAL readers. The 
descriptive features of the work are admirably 
done, the character sketching is peculiarly life-like, 
the play of light and shade in thought and expres- 
sion is artistic, the purpose which takes the place 
of a ‘‘moral’’ is apparent. It is a character study 
from life as real as it is romantic, and the Ameri- 
ean heroine’s experiences are sufficiently unique, 
and the author's philosophy sufficiently genuine 
and individual, to make the book equally attractive 
in fascination of sentiment and vigor of thought. 


How to Become A Pusiic Speaker. By 
William Pittenger, author of Oratory,’’ Ex- 
tempore Speech,’’ ete. Philadelphia: National 
School of Eloeution and Oratory. 50 cents. 
This book treats of a question of great importance 

in America, as will be seen by asimple statement of 
the topics discussed. ‘‘ Can the Art of Speech be 
Learned ?’’ ‘The Four Methods of Public 
‘Speech ;’" How to develop embryo speech with 
models; how to express thought, emotion, lan- 
guage, imagination, voice, gesture, confidence, 
etc. Mr. Pittenger shows a plan for thought- 
gathering, introduction, progress of a speech, aim 
and purpose, ete. ‘Thousands of young men need 
just the advice and help that this suggestive book 
furnishes, 


Perry's Saints. By James M. Nichols 

Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.25. 

This book contains a narrative of the war, or 
rather a history of one of the most remarkable 
men and regiments that served during the war of 
Rebellion. At the breaking out of the troubles in 
1861, Rev. James H. Perry was pastor of the Pa- 
cific Street N. FE. Church in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
He was a gradaate of Dickinson College. Early 
in life he had chosen a military career, and had 
entered and graduated from West Point. He 
served in the ‘lexan war, and afterward gave him- 
self up to religious study, and for twenty-five years 
labored zealously as a preacher of thegospel. The 
news of the bombardment of Fort Samter was re- 
ceived while the couference of which he was a mem- 
ber was in session. Immediately rising in bis seat, 
he said: “*T was educated by the government; it 
now needs my services. 1 shall resigu my ministry 
and again take up my sword.’’ He accepted the 
command of an organization, and the regiment 
was called the ‘‘ Die No Mores,”’ from the fact 
that while in Fort Pulaski, in their social meetings, 
the hymn of which this forms a part was their fa- 
vorite. Later they became known as *‘ Perry’s 
Saints.’’ The regiment formed a part of the Port 
Royal expedition, saw its next service in Florida, 
then was incorporated intothe Army of the James, 
took part in the attack on Fort Fisher, and finally 
formed a portion of Sherman's army during the 
march to the sea. The story is told with a good 
deal of spirit, and will be read with pleasure by 
every reader who took an active part, or who was 
personally interested in the war. It is admirably 
illustrated from drawings by a distinguished army 
officer. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS. For Eloeutionary 
Drill and Memory Work in Grammar and High 
Sehools. Compiled by John Billings. Chi- 
eago and Boston: Interstate Pub. Co. Price, 
cents. 


Right welcome is this winnowed collection of 
memory gems and standard selections. Ata time 


when multitudes of choice things are available the 
query is natural, ‘‘ Why the expense of grouping 
a few into a separate volume ?’’ and the answer 
that springs to our pen is, ‘In order to emphasize 
afew by arranging them skillfully.”’ Mr. Bil- 
lings, one of the markedly successful men in gram- 
mar school work, has thus emphasized many rare 
things in the language. 


SERMONS ON THE INTERNATIONAL Sun- 
pAy Scnoo. Lessons for 1887. By the Mon- 
day Club. ‘Twelfth series ; cloth, 12mo. ; pp. 3%. 
Congregational Sunday School & Publishing 
Society. Price, $1.25, 

Indispensable to any Sunday-school teacher 
whose pupils are above thirteen years of age. It 
is the best matured thought, the widest research, 
the most inspiring work done for the teachers of 
the International Lessons. 


Five Minute Reapincs FoR YOuNG 
LApIES. Selected and adapted by Walter K. 
Forbes. Poston: Lee & Shepard. 

These one hundred admirable selections, by one 
of the best teachers of elocution in the country, 
deserve extended use, as they are sure to have, 
because of the superior printing, binding, and 
arrangement. First class work will have its reward 
in this age of the world. 


Skconp Natura History Reaver. By 
Rey. J. G. Wood, M. A. Illustrated. Boston: 
School Supply Co. 

It is always a public good to have a great mind, 
trained in a specialty, adapt work to the average 
school. We spoke enthusiastically of the First 
Natural History Reader when,it appeared, and the 
Second is equally attractive, being graduated with 
great skill to the knowledge of the pupils, dealing 
only with animals with which they are familiar. 


MIsTAKEs IN WRITING ENGLISH, AND How 
ro Avoip Tuem. By Marshall T. Bigelow, 
author of ‘‘ Punctuation and other Typograpical 
Matters.’’ Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This book will be found very valuable for the 
use of all who teach, write, or speak the language. 
Mr. Bigelow is recognized as an authority on all 
matters of a technical character, and while the space 
of this book is too limited to treat of all the 
errors that persons who teach, write, or speak are 
liable to fall into, it does present and illustrate 
the principles of a correct use of words. Ungram- 
matical constructions, tautological and superfluous 
words are admirably treated. The advice given 
on the forming of plurals, compound words, and 
typographical errors, adds greatly to the value of 
the little volume. 

Tur Lirk AND CHARACTER OF STEPHEN 
GiKARD. By Henry Atlee Ingram, LL.B. 
(Third Edition Revised.) Philadelphia: The 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, Pab- 
lication Department. 

This work contains an excellent portrait of the 
eminent mariner and merchant of Philadelphia, 
who founded Girard College in that city, on a 
rather peculiar plan. The story of his life is told 
in a concise style and presents the leading facts of 
his remarkable career. In the appendix is a de- 
scription of Girard College, which was designed for 
the education of poor, white, orphan boys. Girard 
was possibly the richest American of his day,— 
his property amounting, when he died in 1830 or 
1831, to five millions five hundred thousand dol- 
lars, of which he bequeathed two millions for the 
buildings of the college. 

Heart’s Own. by Epwin R. 
Champlin. Cloth, pp., 69. Chicago: Chas. H. 
Kerr & Co. Price 75 cents. 

These poems have not only simplicity and sin- 
cerity, but thought and feeling, and often a felici- 
tous directness of expression. Among poems 
all well worth the reading are some to be especial- 
ly remembered, ‘‘ Barriers,’ ‘‘ Growth,’’ ‘‘ Con- 
fidence,’? ‘‘ Love’s Death,’’ are among these. 
The sadness in an ‘‘ Old Story”’ is full of truth. 
There is a fine spiritual insight in the two stan- 
zas, ‘‘ A Thought after a Petition.’’ The short- 
ness of nearly all the poems makes the reader often 
wish that Mr. Champlin had given his thought 
more fully, but a reserve force is not only prom- 
ise, but present strength. From the refinement 
and aspiration which are shown in this book, we 
look for further pleasure when another book from 
Mr. Champlin may add to these the sustained 
power which only a longer effort can have the op- 
portunity to show. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have in press Celes’ 
Tablet. Edited with Introduction, Notes, Vocab- 
ulary, and Grammatical Questions, by Richard 
Parsons, professor of Greek in Ohio Wesleyan 
University. 


THe Midnight Sun, the Tsar, and the 
Nihilist, is the striking title of a new volume of 
travels by Rev. J. M. Buckley, LL. D., who is 
everywhere known as one of the most magnetic 
writers of the day. 


Tue Christmas number of The Ameri- 
can Bookseller for 1886, published by Nicola R. 
Monachesi, 10 Spruce street, New York, is of it- 
self a work of art, containing the choicest pictures 
of the season, with notices of the books of the sea- 
son, 


Harrer & Brotrurrs, New York, pub- 
lish a new book by Andrew Lang. It is a collee- 
tion of short stories, nine in number. The vob 
ume, entitled In the Wrong Paradise, and Other 
Stories, is dedicated to Mr. Rider Haggard, the 
author of King Solomon’s Mines’ and She.’’ 


Mark Hopkins, LL.D., and Prof. Ar- 
thar L. Perry of Williams College, commend Lab- 
berton’s new Historical Atlas and General History. 
Mr. Perry says: “‘It will help to lift historical 
scholarship in the United States to a higher level.’’4 


G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York, pub- 
lish, under arrangement with the author, a trans- 
lation of the new work by Prof. Emile De Lavel- 
eye, entitled The Balkan Peninsula, which com- 
prises a narrative of a recent journey through 
Croatia, Bosnia, Servia, Roumania, Bulgaria, 
Roumelia, and Turkey. 


Two new processes in illustrating juven- 
ile books have been adopted this year by the 
Worthington Company of New York. One is seen 
in Worthington’s Annual and the other mn From 
Meadow Sweet to Mistletoe. The Annual is printed 
in alternate tints. It is the first book ever so 
printed, and a patent has been applied for. 


Copwess is the fanciful name given to a 
dainty volume of poetry by the late Mrs. H. G 
Watres, popularly known as “‘ Stella of Lacka- 
wanna.’’ There is a pure religious tone manifest in 
these poems, and in many of them a tender sad- 
ness that irresistibly appeals to the reader. Pub- 
lished by D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


Mrs. CeLia THAXTER has written twenty- 
four poems for the sumptuous folio volume which 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston, publish under the title 
of Idyls and Pastorals, They are accompanied 
by twenty-four superb photogravures by emi- 
nent American and foreign artists. A ‘‘ popular 
edition ’’ will give a selection of the poems, with 
wood engravings. 


Mr. J. A. Symonps, the author of 
‘* Studies of the Greek Poets,’’ has written for the 
‘*English Men of Letters’’ series a most interest- 
ing volume on Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Symonds’ 
object in writing the book was to present the as- 
certained facts of the brief life of Sidney, and his 
own opinions regarding Sidney’s character and lit- 
erary works, in as succinct a shape as possible. 
Harper & Bros., New York. 


D. Lornror & Co. have now ready 
November, the twelfth volume of Through the 
Year with the Poets. With this number Oscar 
Fay Adams completes his valuable series of vol- 
umes devoted to each month of the year. Like 
each of the preceding books it is ably edited, and 
so thoroughly indexed that it is desired by diserim- 
inating readers everywhere as a handbook of re- 
cent and living poets. 


Tne latest issues of Harper's Handy 
Library ‘‘Series’’ have increased the popularity 
of these weekly books. They are Golden Bells, 
A Peal in Seven Changes, by R. E. Francillon; 
The Guilty River, a novel, by Wilkie Collins ; 
The Bright Star of Life, a novel, by B. L. For- 
jeon; That Winter Night, or Love's Victory, a 
novel, by Robert Buchanan; Between Two Loves, 
a tale of the West Riding, by Amelia E. Barr ;— 
Nos. 102 to 106 inclusive. Price each 25 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 


CassELL & Co., New York City, have 
published A Plucky One, by Mrs. Geo. E. Spencer ; 
a story of a mining camp. A popular treatise on 
the application of electricity is just published by 
the same firm, under the title of ‘‘ Electricity in 
the Service of Man.’ The work is translated, 
with copious additions, from the German of Dr. 
Alfred Ritter von Urbanitzky, by Dr. R. Wor- 
mell, with an introduction by Prof. John Perry, 
and contains upwards of 850 illustrations. 


Funk & Waenatrs, 10 and 12 Dey 
street, New York, have published Before an Au- 
dience : or, The Use of the Will in Public Speaking, 
by Nathan Shepard; price, 75 cents. The points 
ably presented are: A Good Speaking Voice to be 
Acquired by an Exercise of the Will, Articulation 
to be Acquired by the Will, Physical Earnestness, 
The Self-reliance for Public Speaking, The Art of 
being Natural, The Dramatic Element in Public 
Speaking, The Rhetoric for Public Speaking, A 
Talk about Audiences, How to think of Something 
to Say, the Right Shape for an Audience Room. 


Tur Worthington Co., New York City, 
have ready the new book From Meadow Sweet to 
Mistletoe, by Miss M. A. Lathbury, artist-authur 
of the ** Seven Little Maids,’’ ‘‘ Ring-a-Round-a- 
Rosy,’’ etc., consisting of forty original designs 
printed in photogravure, from the original sepia 
drawings; printed on extra size, heavy drawing 
paper, with illustrative verses by the author. In- 
closed in a cover of unique design, printed in col- 
ors and gold. 4to, boards; $2.50. This is one 
of the best juvenile books of the season, and the 
first ever done in photogravure by lithography. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


She; by H. Rider Haggard; price, 25 cents. 
Modern Telemachus; by Charlotte M. Yonge; price, 
25 cents. New York: Harper & Bros. 

Schoolroom Games and Exercises: by Elizabeth G. 
Bainbridge; price, 75 cents.——Standard Selections; 
compiled by John D. Billings; price, 60 cents. Bos- 
ton: Interstate Pub. Co. 

The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities; 
by 8S. S. Laurie, LL.D.; price, 31.50. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 

Adjustment of the Compass, Transit, and Level; by 
A. V. Lane, C.E., Ph.D.; price, 35 cents. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 

William Shakespeare; by Vietor Hugo ; translated 
by Melville B. Anderson; price, 32.00.—The Aztecs, 
—Their History, Manners, and Customs; from the 
French of Lucien Biart; translated by J. L. Garner; 
price, $2.00.—Home Life of Great Authors; by Hat- 
Ue Tyng Griswold; price, $1.50. Chicago: A. C. Me- 
Cuz é Co. For sale in Boston by Cleaves, McDon- 

Co 


How To Cook Well; by J. Rosalie Benton; price, 
$1.50. Boston; D. Lothrop & Co. 
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AFTERWARDS. 


BY ELIZ..BETH STUART PHELPS, 


There is no vacant chair. The loving meet— 

A group unbroken—smitten. Who knows how 
One sitteth silent only; in his usual seat 

We gave him once that freedom. Why not now ? 


Perhaps he is too weary, and needs rest ; 
He needed it too often, nor could we 

Bestow. God gave it, knowing how to do so best. 
Which of us would disturb him’ Let him be. 


There is no vacant chair. If he will take 
The mood to listen mutely, be it done. 
By his least mood we crossed, for which the heart 
must ache, 


Plead not nor question! Let him have this one. 


Death is a mood of life. It isno whim 
By which life’s Giver mocks a broken heart. 
Death is life’s reticence. Still audible to Him 
The hushed voice, happy, speaketh on, apart. 


There is no vacant chair. To love is still 
To have. Nearer to memory than to eye, 
And dearer yet to anguish than to comfort will 
We hold him by our love, that shall not die. 


For while it doth not then he cannot. Try! 
Who can put out the motion or the smile ? 
The old ways of being noble all with him laid by ? 
Because we love he is. Then trust awhile. 
—Selected. 


Teachers in Council. 


> 


MAINE. 


STATE PEDAGOGICAL SOCIETY. 


The annual meeting of the Maine Pedagogical 
Society met at Brunswick, Dee. 30, at 5.00 p. m. 
The sessions were held in the 

Bowdoin College Memorial Hall, 

which was built with the money generously given 
by Mrs. V. Stone, of Malden, Mass. The build- 
ing is of stone, two stories high, containing on the 
lower story a small hall and lecture rooms. The 
second story is devoted to a large hall with ante- 
rooms. On the walls hang five ancient oil paint- 
ings of the ** Bowdoin family,’*"—one of the early 
male ancestors, and two of the brothers and their 
wives, one of whom was the founder of the col- 
lege, after whom it was named. Portraits of for- 
mer presidents, Appleton and Allen, Dr. Leonard 
Woods, ex-Pres. Franklin Pierce, Gen. O. O. 
Howard, and John Albion Andrew, — the war 
governor of Massachusetts,—Prof. H. W. Long- 
tellow, Nathaniel Hawthorne, Mr. Winkley of 
Philadelphia, — a benefactor of the college, —and 
Prof. A. Packard by the artist Vinton, a very re- 
markably life-like portrait of the late professor 
of Natural aud Revealed Religion for nearly forty 
years. ‘The portrait of Longfellow was painted by 
his son, Eraest Longfellow, and is highly prized on 
this account. 


OPENING Session — Tuurspay, P. M. 


The first session was largely attended. Pres. 
Thomas Tash, Supt. of Schools, Portland, Me., 
presided. Prayer was offered by Rev. William 
P, Fisher, of Brunswick. 

An address of welcome was given by Hon, A, 
G. Tenney, of Brunswick. In fitting words he ex- 
pressed the deep interest felt by the citizens in the 


work of education. The officers of Bowdoin Col- 

lege tendered also a cordial welcome to the educators 

of the commonwealth. Professor Smyth was the 

founder of the Brunswick High School, and a 

promoter of all that was good in education in this 

State, both elementary and of a higher character. 
President ‘Tash responded briefly. 


President's Address. 


After reading a portion of the Constitution, 
Pres. Thomas Tash read an address upon the 
** Relation of the School to the State.”’ 

The family, the church, and the state, from the 
beginning until now, have been the three great 
factors of civilization. ‘The instrumentality of the 
school has, from time to time, been the chosen ap 
pliance of all these. Family instruction, the paro- 
chial and the public school, each has exerted a 
most powerful influence within its own sphere. 
To understand fully the influence of the school 
upon the state, it is necessary to study pedagogy 
in all its aspects, not only in its influence upon the 
family and upon the church, but the influence 
which the changing conditions of each of these 
have exerted upon education. The influence of 
the school has never been despised either by church 
or state. While some of the earliest Christians 
‘* ineluded in a commoa hatred classical literature 
and pagan religion,’’ yet there were many who 
** allied religious faith with Utcracy culture.’’ It 
was the church in the darkness of the middle ages 
that preserved what little there was preserved of 
ancient culture, and that discovered what little 
there was discovered in science. During these 
ages classical learning and scientific research had 
been mostly confined to the cloisters, but early in the 
16th century a general diffusion of knowledge ap- 
peared parallel with the spiritual and political up- 
heaval of that period. The progress of the schools 
during this period was largely due to the estab- 
lishment by the Mother Church of the Order of 
Jesuits, whose educational zeal and accurate meth- 


ods of scholastic training have scarcely been sur- 
passed. Their object was to secure the children 
and youth, and to them is due the credit of the 
origin of primary instruction. The Protestant re- 
formers looked to the school as the sole hope of 
the future, and to them must be ascribed the honor 
of first organizing schools for the people; hence, 
the public school is often called the ‘‘ Child of the 
Reformation.” 

It would be profitable, did our time permit, to 
trace from these beginnings our free school 
system, to mark its outgrowth from the invention 
of printing, and from the revival of letters in the 
three centuries preceding the settlement of New 
England ; still earlier, to notice the principles and 
methods now in use drawn from the Persians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans, and never since entirely 
lost sight of; to mark the establishment of the 
school by the state, and the influence of the school 
in return upon the state in Christian countries. 
Especially in our present discussion it is not to be 
forgotten that our Puritan ancestors, as a political 
body, within fifteen years of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, established schools for their children, and 
that the first General Court of Massachusetts made 
a liberal appropriation for the foundation of a 
college, and soon after, or as early as 1647, or- 
dered that every township of fifty householders 
should support at public expense a primary school, 
and that every town of one hundred families should 
maintain a higher school for fitting pupils to enter 
the university, a// at public expense, and that that 
law passed in a comparative wilderness was ‘* the 
first law providing for the education of a people 
at the publie charge which ever illumined the 
statute book of any Christian nation or people.”’ 

Maine has derived her public school from these 
laws and examples of the parent state; still, it is 
often asserted, and by teachers even, that schools 
belong to citizens .and parents who support and 
patronize them, and to children who attend them. 
rhis is no nearer the truth than it is to say that 
streets and bridges belong to those who are taxed 
to build them, and to travelers who pass over them. 
It is not always true that we own that which we 
pay for, or that which we construct and use. The 
state has a higher than an individual claim. What- 
ever the safety, or even the welfare, of the state 
demands, must be relinquished by the individual. 
The state has a right to its citizens and to their 
property when necessary for its preservation. It 
is found in enlightened countries, and especially in 
republics, that intelligence widely diffused among 
the people,—even high intelligence, —gives strength 
to a state, adds to its security, and promotes pros- 
perity and happiness; therefore such states, for 
their own protection and aggrandizement, provide 
for the intelligence of their people by establishing 
public schools, and bywequiring the attendance on 
them of their future citizens, the children. 

The public school, then, belongs to the state, 
and is provided for, and its expenses are borne, in 
part, at least, directly by the state, and in part by 
its subordinate municipalities, as roads and bridges 
are required to be built and kept in order for the 
publie good. Bearing this in mind, school author- 
ities and teachers will be able the better to organ- 
ize and instract the schools so that they may the 
better fulfill the objects of their creation ; namely, 
to train for the state citizens physically, mentally, 
and morally sound, This has been the prime ob- 
ject in the founding of the public school in this 
group of American states. ‘The history of these 
states shows us that our fathers, in their struggles 
to unite them into one symmetrical union, have 
held aloft the school as the light best fitted to be 
the guide of the Republic. 


Hints on Teaching Chemistry. 
4 


The first paper was given by Prof. F. C. Rob- 
inson, of Bowdoin College. Topic, ‘‘ Hints on 
Teaching Chemistry, with Illustrative Experi- 
ments.” 

Science teaching seems not to be accomplishing 
what jt ought to in our system of common school 
education. Great things were predicted of it, but 
results have not followed. Methods of teaching 
must be somewhere at fault. The speaker believed 
that it was a great mistake to teach it simply by 
having scholars commit a book, even if the teacher 
performed some experiments. Such teaching 
might discipline the mind, but did not give knowl- 
edge. It was a mistake also to attempt the ex- 
perimental courses in elementary textbooks. They 
are all too hard, and not logically arranged. He 
would begin chemistry, not, as commonly, with 
the non-metals, but with the metals; would first 
have the scholars learn simple tests for them, be- 
ginning with those simplest of all tests, the ‘‘ flame 
tests,’ and following on with blow-pipe tests,”’ 
** tube-tests,”’ head tests,’’ ete., in the order of 
difficulty. These can be performed with simple, 
inexpensive apparatus, and scholars are always 
much interested in doing them. When testing a 
given metal, as large number as possible of its 
compounds should be given, and thus a knowledge 
of its distribution obtained, and any tacts of gen- 
eral interest about it given by the teacher, or 
learned from some book. The non-inetals should 
then be taken up in the same simple way. Work 
on the metals will have prepared them for the 
more difficult work with these. Oxygen, hydro- 
gen, nilrogen, chlorine, ete., can be prepared with 
very simple apparatus, and theie tesis learned. 
Here, again, the tacts of general interest about 
each should be learned in connection with its test. 
They will find that these are especially connected 
with acids, and the nature and preparation of sach 
compounds can now be learned. This will natu- 
rally lead to a fuller knowledge of ‘* bases’’ and 
** salts,’’ and, in studying these, all that is essential 
about definite and multiple proportions can be 
learned, and valence touched upon. In general, 
theory should only be introduced in such a way 
that the scholar dves riot look upon it as an abstract 
theory, but an attempt to explain results which he 
has obtained or seen. Where there is no place for 


such work in the school, scholars should be sup- 
plied with apparatus to experiment at home. 
Wherever such a plan has been tried, it has proved 
eminently successful. 

Discussion. 


Prof. H. M. Estabrooke, of Gorham, opened 
the discussion, and, in the main, agreed to the 
ideas presented in the paper. The time devoted 
to the branch of chemistry in our schools must de- 
cide as to what scope shall be given to the study, 
and as to whether the end sought is to develop the 
power of thinking, or to gain specific information 
in regard to the elements of nature and the phe- 
nomena of it. Chemical theory should not come 
first. ‘The actual changes should first be presented. 
Action and reaction must be explained to some ex- 
tent. The amount of time allowed is not enough 
in most schools to cover the ground outlined in the 
paper of Professor Robinson. 

Professor Estabrooke, was chosen secretary pro 
tempore. 

Geography. 

Rey. B. P. Snow, of Willard, Cape Elizabeth, 
made a report on ‘‘ Geography,’ of which the 
following is an abstraet : 

The time has come when better teaching should 
shorten the time devoted to this branch of study. 
The daily work must abide the test of interesting 
the pupil. Geography is a graphic study about our 
homes and their surroundings, the grains, fruits, 
natural prodacts of all kinds, animal, vegetable, 
and mineral, 

Ingenuity is required to make geography worthy 
of a first rank as a school study. ‘The law of 
mental development has its application in this 
branch. ‘The exercises must be presented logi- 
eally, from the perceptive to the reasoning facul- 
ties, each step to be taken with reference to con- 
tinuity. The land of the world is two great islands, 
and can be presented vividly to the minds of pupils 
by illustration. Make prominent the physical 
features. Textbooks should exist for the class, 
and cannot be wisely dispensed with in this study, 
The books should be used for reading and study, 
Rarely should they be memorized. Questions 
should be asked and answered. Topical methods 
should be used. Collateral reading shonld be in- 
sisted upon by both teacher and pupils. Under 
the head of Means, a live teacher is among the best 
means. ‘Teachers should be supplied with several 
textbooks by the school boards, and know the 
whole breadth of this study in order to teach any 
grade. Emphasize the importance of local geog- 
raphy. Use globes, moulding boards, outline 
maps ; the best are those made by teachers or 
pupils on the blackboard. Scrapbooks, pictures 
cut from newspapers, are all useful. 


THURSDAY EVENING SESSION, 
The Society met at 7.50 P. M., President Tash 


in the chair. 

The President was authorized and directed to 
appoint Committees on Nominations, on Resolu- 
tions, and on Teachers’ Places. 

The Lecture of the Evening 
was given by Pres. Wm. De W. Hyde, of Bowdoin 
College ; topic, ‘‘ Culture of the Attention.’’ 

Among the many points of difference which dis- 
tinguish the old from the new theory of education, 
none is more fundamental than the views they take 
of attention. The former theory, of which exam- 
ples and characteristic rules and regulations were 
cited, rests on the idea that attention is a power 
existing ready-made in inexhaustible supply in the 
child’s mind, The new theory regards attention 
as an organic function of the mind, growing with 
its growth and strengthening with its strength. 
Accordingly from this poiat of view the cultivation 
of the power of attention is the vital element in true 
education, 

Attention is of three kinds, —spontaneous, respon- 
sive to stimulus, and self-directed. The kinder- 
garten method is adapted to the first stage. In 
the second stage, the sphere of the public scheol, 
attention is best aroused and maintained by calling 
forth as far as possible the originating activity of 
the pupil, by map-drawing, practical problems in 
arithmetic, and versions of lessons in history and 
reading, given in the pupils’ own language. The 
elective system in the more advanced studies of the 
college course, accompanied by essays based on 
independent investigation of special topics, gives 
scope for self-directed attention in its highest form. 

From first to last, let the pupil do as much as 
possible for himself. 


SECOND DAyY.—MORNING SESSION. 


At 8.30 there was an exhibition of gymnastics at 
the gymnasium, and Prof. Robinson gave a series 
of experiments on chemistry at the laboratory of 
the college, which were greatly enjoyed by many 
teachers of this branch of science. 

The general society convened at Memorial Hall 
at 9.30, and was called to order by President Tash. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. B. P. Snow, of Cape 
Elizabeth. 

The following cemmittees were appointed : 

On Nomination —L. G. Jordan, Lewiston; H. 
L. Chapman, Brunswick ; W. J. Corthel!, Gorham. 

On Resolutions—J, H. Hanson, Waterville ; Royal 
E. Gould, Biddeford; G. B. Files, Augusta. 

On Teachers’ Places—N. A. Luce, Augusta; A. 
M. Edwards, Lewiston; G. C. Purrington, Farm- 
ington. 

Primary Reading. 

The first paper was given by Moses True Brown, 
of Boston, on ‘* How to Teach Primary Reading.”’ 

The first consideration, said the professor, is the 
nature of the being to be taught ; second, the nature 


of the subject to be taught tothis being; and third, 
the manner of teaching this subject. Now the 
teacher will make a grave mistake if she forgets 
that the being to be taught is the child’s nature; 
the subject is expression. A poor method is better 
than none. When the old-time farmer put the 
stone in one end of the bag and the grist in the 
other, and flung the bag across his saddle, it was 
a poor method, but ‘‘he got there all the same.’’ 
Every teacher, however, should strive for the best 
method. The child’s nature is mainly vital in ex- 
pression. The attention given by the little child is 
vital, irresistible, automatic. His action when 
awakened in his cradle, by his environment, is 
reflex, — from within, outward. The sunlight 
strikes his eyes and he blinks, Stick a pin in him 
and he cries,—a vital, irresistible, automatic ery. 
When the little fellow first comes to school your 
symbols are like Hebrew or Syriac to him. First, 
we should present to the child an object known to 
him. It would be superfluous to bring a cat into 
the school, so familiar is it, but it might be well to 
bring in the picture of asteam engine. First, then, 
the object; next, the picture of the object ; thirdly, 
the spoken word; and fourthly and lastly, the 
printed or written word, 

The chief error among our teachers and readers, 
especially in our colleges and theological schools, 
is the over-cultivation of the mental, and the neg- 
lect of the other two natures, the vital and the 
emotive. We should try to lead out the three nat- 
ures. Mental expression fails because it attacks 
only ‘‘ mental men.’’ Ralph Waldo Emerson and 
E. P. Whipple failed to reach the people because 
always so cold and purely mental. Wendell 
Phillips combined the three natures, and was the 
completest orator our country has produced in 
modern times. Choose always for your first read- 
ing lessons subjects which contain exclamation and 
rhythm. I wish Mother Goose were a reading 
book in the schools. ‘lhe words of Mother Goose 
contain rhythm and pique the curiosity of the child, 
There is nothing like 

* Hickory, dickory, dock! 
The mouse ran up the clock! 
to warm the child into enthusiasm and wake him 
up. There is no fun in the ordinary primer. 


Alcohol—Temperance Instruction. 


In the absence on account of sickness of Prof. 
C. F. Warner, who was to present a paper 
on ‘‘Seientific Temperance Instruction, with 
illustrative experiments,’’ Charles R. Crandall, 
M.1)., of Portland, Maine, delivered an ad- 
dress on ‘‘ ‘The Action of Alcohol on the Nervous 
System,’ to which was added a few thoughts on 
temperance instruction. 

Mr. Crandall began his remarks by re- 
ferring to the divisions and complexity of the 
nervous system and its susceptibility to the 
action of alcohol, and then gave the well-known 
reasons for classifying alcobol under the head of 
active and powerful poisons. He explained how 
it reaches the nerve centres by direct action and 
also by means of the blood, and works degenera- 
tive changes in the cerebro-spinal structures. 
Then followed a description of intoxication and the 
nervous diseases, such as acute mania, delirium 
tremens, chronic insanity, melancholia, and 
epilepsy, which are so frequently developed by 
persistent and excessive use of alcoholic liquors. 
These horrible ravages upon the human system 
and the demoralizing effects on the moral charac- 
ter were assigned as being chief among the reasons 
why temperance should be taught in the public 
schools. It was claimed that edueating children 
up to the conviction that alcohol is a poison, that 
it tends to injure the human system, that it 
demoralizes the character, and that it leads to ruin 
and crime,would be the inauguration of a mighty 
force which would in time reshape the destiny of 
man and Republic. Implanting in the minds of 
children a few essential facts {regarding aléohol 
and intemperance would form convictions which 
would in a large degree determine future action 
and character. Facts were then presented going 
to show that, although temperance instruction 
had been imperfectly given in the schools of Port- 
land for only a little more than a year, yet 
hundreds of children had expressed themselves as 
being convinced that alcohol is a poison, and that 
intemperance is a wrong which leads to misery 
and disgrace. The speaker then spoke regretfully 
of the fact that many teachers do not take bold of 
the wok and rejoice in the opportunity to teach 
tempérance as they should. He urged them te 
vise to the importance of temperance instruction, 
and to realize that their opportunity to engage in 
a great practical work of reform was incompar- 
able and grand. 

From a Literary Standpoint. 

The next paper was given by Prof. George C. 
Chase, of Bates College, Lewiston. His topic was 
the ‘‘ Work of the Public Schools as Seen from the 
Literary Standpoint.’’ 

The public school does not exist for the training 
of carpenters, of farmers, or of professional men. 
Its one function is to give to the state industrious, 
—— refined, and reverent men and women. 

iterature claims a place in the public school be- 
cause it contributes directly to this end. Litera- 
ture is the unconscious expression of noble person- 
ality. For the development of character there is 
no influence so potent as companionship with noble 
men, and this is the specific educating influence of 
true literature. Books are the indispensable appara- 
tus ofthe schoolroom. The textbook should possess 
literary merit. The earliest books put into the 
hands of the child should have something of true 
literary quality. Writers of genius will yet com- 
pose for the very youngest pupils such stories as 
Hawthorne and Longfellow told to their own chil- 
dren. With very young children the simple bal- 
lad or narrative poem will best serve its purpose 


by letting the mind receive it as a whole without 
an attempt toanalyze it. The symbolism of poetry 
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may early be understood, and the inventive faculty 
quickened through the cultivation of the habit of 
tracing verisimilitudes. 

Geography, history, science, should be presented 
in works irradiated by the light of genius. A dull 
textbook, however accurate, is unpardonable. 
Supplementary reading, under the direction of 
wise teachers, should afford the means of cultivat- 
ing the judgment, the taste, the imagination, 
the memory. It would correct the tendency to 
commit to memory, word by word, one sentence at 
a time, and develop the power of seizing with 
lightning rapidity the underlying thought. The 
love of good reading, if acquired early. would pre- 
vent the corruption of the taste and the morals, 
and arrest the demand for the sensational and the 
gross. A literary atmosphere in the schoolroom 
would give zest to all school work. 

Themes, declamations, and recitations should 
all contribute to literary culture. They should 
lead the pupil to scorn mere display, and to rever- 
ence truth and sincerity. The study of formal 
grammar and rhetoric is of little value. The juice 
of rhetoric may be extracted from literature, and 
its dry bones may, for the greater part, be left to 
bleach. The study of authors should not be lim- 
ited to a term near the close of the course, but 
should begin in the primary and be continuous. 
Literature is the ally both of science and of re- 
ligion. Each pupil should constantly have access 
to the best books, and the greatest service that 
any man can render to the place of his birth is the 
establishment of a library. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Society convened at 2 P. M., Pres. Tash in 
the chair. 
Health in the Schoolroom. 


The first paper was given by Dr. G. A. Phillips, 
of Ellsworth, on the above topic. 

He said it was worry and anxiety that kills, not 
healthful mental work. The most eminent med- 
ical authorities all agree that hard study was not 
injurious; but properly restricted as to time, was 
healthy. The sessions of schools for younger 
children should be abridged by about one-half. 
Four hours a day is long enough to confine children 
to the schoolroom, Physical disorders, prompted 
by undue nervous agitation and excitement, are 
often developed. Improper stimulation does harm. 
Want of sleep, novel reading, emotional activity, 
unduly exercised, are the main courses of the 
breaking down of pupils during the school 
period. ‘Teachers need sleep and rest. Many 
are obliged to leave teaching because of neglect 
of the laws of health. Pure air, pleasurable 
emotions, are an indespensable requisite. The 
are for girls is essential to sound health. 

Uxposure does not toughen ; it reduces the vitality, 
and should be carefully avoided. Hygienic laws 
are of more importance than a knowledge of phys- 
iology and anatomy. Want of proper clothing in 

New England is the great cause of disease and 
death; not one half of the children are properly 
clothed in winter; schoolrooms are not properly 
warmed for one half of the morning session, as a 
rule. It is unsafe to keep children in cold, damp 
rooms. Heredity has to bear much, but careless- 
ness kills many more than inheritance of the seeds 
of disease. Thorough protection, by good warm 
clothing and well heated and ventilated rooms, are 
essential to sound health. The diet is of great im- 
portance, and the public need to be educated in 
this matter. (ver-feeding and under-feeding are 
both bad. Nature is a better guide in the matter 
of food and safer than the wisdom of most parents. 
Instinct in young children prompts the proper 
food. Ventilation cannot be neglected. Mental 
work requires proper conditions. 

A Physician’s Views. 

The discussion was opened by Dr. J. O. 
Webster, of Augusta, member of the State Board 
of Health, who commended the paper, and empha- 
sized the ideas that the minimum school age should 
be six or seven years ; that real over-work in school 
is found in a small class of pupils who, from tem- 
perament, are unfit to attend public schools; that 
most of the apparent over-work occurs in those 
who have some outside interests to encroach upon 
their time and strength. 

He then spoke of heating and ventilation ; hold- 
ing that heating should always be by warmed air, 
either from a cased stove, a hot-air furnace, or 
indirect steam ; and that ventilation requires heated 
flues, drawing the air from the bottom of the room ; 
the air openings of sufficient size,—three or four 
square feet for fifty pupils. 

He next considered school seats, stating the 
hygienic requirements ; especially insisting that the 
back should start nearly perpendicularly from the 
seat, acquiring a backward curve as it ascends, so 
that it will support the sacrum and loins,—most 
seats being faulty in this respect,—and that the edge 
of the desk should overhang that of the seat, to 
avoid faulty positions. 

He then took up lighting, saying that the light 
should come only from the left hand and rear, 
preferably from the northeast or northwest; the 
windows should be high and unobstructed, the 
glass surface equal to one-sixth or one-fifth the 
area of the floor; the wall should be neither white 
vor very dark, but a light bluish-gray; the eyes 
should be frequently rested by looking away from 
the book. 

Expressive Reading. 

Mr. Brown’s afternoon topic was, ‘‘ The Three 
Natures of Man.’’ He said: 

The new philosophy of expression has its origin 
in the work of three great writers. Darwin, Man- 
tegezza, the two first, gave philosophic forms to 
expression. Delsarte gave it practical form. His 
theories dominate in all teaching of the art of ex- 


pression. 
Delsarte’s first proposition is, that the soul, or 
**Inner,’’ controls the body, or He di 


vides the soul into three natures. The three states 


of the psychic manifest themselves through the 
body. ‘These manifestations Delsarte classes as 
‘* vital, mental, and emotive.’’ ‘These three states 
declare themselves through the body as a whole, 
but each has its particular zones or tracks, through 
which, by preference, it declares itself. ‘Thus the 
head is mental, the torso is emotive, the limbs are 
vital, in expression. Each of these tracks has its 
zones, through which it expresses several states of 
the being. ‘Thus the face has its three zones. 
The region of the forehead and the eyes is the men- 
tal, the middle of the face is emotive, the mouth 
and jaw are vital. Every agent of expression will 
be found to contain these three zones in which the 
soul manifests itself. Take the hand. The thumb 
is vital, the two middle fingers are emotive, the 
fore finger mental, and the little finger is sensi- 
tively mental. This division is also true of the 
voice, which has its vital tones, its emotive tones, 
and its mental tones. 

The professor went on to illustrate the expres- 
sion of the face and the hand and arm. He next 
took up Delsarte’s division of the motion of the 
agents of expression. All gesture is muscle in 
motion. The three forms of motion correspond 
with the three states of thesoul. Vital nature ex- 
presses itself through eccentric motion, mental 
through concentric, and the higher phases of the 
emotive through poise. To illustrate: The stu- 
dent can speak Tennyson's ‘‘ Charge of the Light 
Brigade ’’ without giving motion outward from a 
center. Thus the hand and arm and all the organs 
of the face would move eccentrically. No student 
could speak Hamlet’s Soliloquy without concen- 
tric motion. The movement of all the agents 
would be inward. ‘Thus the hand would seek the 
torso, the eyelids partly close, the whole body re- 
act or move backward. And the higher emotive 
states declare themselves with equal force through 
the poise of the body. ‘Thus the patriot, arguing 
the cause of his country, the religious enthusiast 
speaking for a great idea, would draw his body 
upward along a vertical line. 

The professor happily illustrated his points as 
he went along. This is a mere outline of his pro- 
found and useful address. 


How to Teach Music. 


Prof. J. B. Sharland, of Boston, gave an exceed- 
ingly interesting and profitable talk on ‘* How 
Musie should be Taught in the Schools.’’ 

Music, he said, has hada place in the public 
schools since Lowell Mason sowed the seed. His 
work was first in the scale, in its simplest form, 
but the greatest work of his life was in the depart- 
ment of sacred music. Mr. Butler, Mr. Johnson, 
himself, and a few others, were the first who gave 
prominence to music in the publie schools of New 
England. The schools in Boston, when he first 
taught music there, were poorly graded for the pur- 
pose, for the four hundred and fifty pupils were 
often crowded into a hall, when the work in music 
was attempted. It was soon found that it was 
necessary to organize a primary department, and 
Mr. Luther Whiting Mason, of Cincinnati, was 
called to take charge of it. Mr. Mason brought 
with him a system which he had used in that city, 
known as the ‘** National System,’’ which Mr. 
Sharland pronounced the best he had ever seen. 
This system is founded on that of the zreat Nurem- 
berg teacher, Hohmann, who was a disciple of 
Pestalozzi. ‘The best way to begin the early work 
is bythe method outlined in this course. After 
the primary department had been fully organized 
in Boston, there was still a gap between it and 
the grammar schools. ‘This was soon filled, and 
the Boston system was thus organized. 

The first work in the teaching of music is that 
of the scale, practicing the intervals 1, 2; 1, 2; 
1, 2, 1; until these steps can easily be taken. 
When this work has been well done more of the 
intervals should be taught. It will be found ne- 
cessary soon to divide the class, placing the poorer 
singers by themselves. ‘These must receive the 
constant attention of the teachers. They must 
not be allowed to trouble the better singers, but 
must learn from them, listening while they sing. 
Soon the poorer children will learn to sing the 
simple exercises well, and but a few of them will 
prove difficult cases. Rhythm and expression 
should early receive attention, and the pupils 
taught to sing softly and intime, The stress point 
should be given, and then the syllables. Words 
should be set to the simple exercises, and many 
songs improvised to give interest to the work. The 
teacher must sing right if she would have the ehil- 
dren sing correctly. It is the teacher’s duty to fit 
himself for this work as well as for the teaching of 
other branches. ‘The work indicated should be 
done in the first six months. Next come the skips, 
as from 1 to 3, and 5, and back to 1; 2, 4, 6,— 
3,9, 7, The only thing that is done by rote is the 
time part. 

Next should be taught notation, — notes and 
rests. ‘The teacher should teach the meaning of 
notes and rests; have children make them, and 
apply them on the staff. Kinds of notes and 
rests should next be understood. Show high and 
low notes, and thus give a notion of pitch. Then 
should be taught pitch names. For this purpose 
the teacher can improvise a staff on the hand, and 
give much practice in this direction. The pupils 
should draw the staff on their slates, and locate 
_ for themselves. The different pitches can 

e readily and easily worked out in this way. 
In the second six months the children will be 
able to sing anything that does not go out of the 
scale. The children must not be discouraged, but 
a in every possible way to become self-help- 
ul, 
The professor closed his talk with a strong 
plea for intelligent teaching in music as in other 
branches. He urged teachers to fit themselves for 
this important work, in order that the best results 
from the teaching of yoeal musie in the public 
echoola may be gained, 


Troublesome Boys. 
Following the lecture of Professor Sharland came 
Mr. Walter S. Parker, master of the Everett 
School, Boston, who spoke somewhat as follows, 
on the subject, ‘‘ What Shall we do with Boys 
Troublesome in School ?”’ 
Prevention is better than cure, therefore pre- 
vent the existence of the troublesome boy by giving 
him better teaching. Bs 
A teacher should have the educational ability 
that illustrates, illumines, enlivens, ennobles, leads 
a boy to think, to act, that enkindles a desire for 
higher and better things. 
Give the boys our most generous sympathy. 
A teacher must be what he seems to be. ** Na- 
ture puts a premium on reality.”’ 

Childhood is responsive to deep feeling and 
emotion. 

The teacher should have, and exercise, a high 
sense of justice and be blest with common sense. 

Character is moulded more by feelirg than 
reason. 

Do not nag the troublesome boy. Praise what 
he can do well; bring out his strong points. 

Remember that all true discipline is self-dis- 
cipline. 

Teach the boys that law and order is not for the 
teacher's comfort and pleasure, but for their good. 
Give principles, and not precepts. When the boys 
change classes let them start anew, blot out the 

ast. 
, The most powerful remedy is the teacher’s self- 
control. Be enthusiastic, and the troublesome boy 
will be carried along on the tide of your enthu- 
siasm and_ personal force of character. 

The teacher's influence depends on the way and 
manner of doing, more than what he does. 

It is not what we do that is ennobling, but the 
way we do it. 

Get the good will and respect of the pupil, and 
deserve it, and the teacher can do anything with 
him. 

Govern with the eye more than with the tongue. 


From the Industrial Standpoint. 


President M. C. Fernald, of the Maine State 
Agricultural College was the next speaker,—topic, 
‘* Work of the Publie Schools, as Seen from the 
Industrial Standpoint.’’ He said in substance : 


*The need of industrial training is shown by sta- 
tistics, the larger part of the higher education of 
the country being directed toward or in the interests 
of less than one per cent. of the entire population. 
The need is also shown by the limited provision 
for the same, the absence of the old apprentice 
system, and the great variety of occupations for 
which our youth must prepare. The methods of 
industrial training involve large attention to draw- 
ing, both free hand and mechanical, and the carry- 
ing forward of the ordivary work of the class- 
room into the laboratory, the shop, or the field. 
Prof. Agassiz revolutionized instruction in natural 
history in the United States by putting his pupils 
to work upon objects and thus introducing ** lab- 
oratory methods.’’ By such methods interest is 
aroused and a high quality of discipline secured. 
These methods can be engrafted upon our public- 
school system with advantage. Manual training 
schools, so far as adopted, are doing good work 
for the boys of our city schools. In country 
schools the methods implied by the industrial sys- 
tem can be carried out only in part. Spelling 
should be tanght by the written method since it 
is in writing that we need to know how to spell. 
Arithmetic should be so taught that the pupil can 
afterward make use of his knowledge of numbers 
in practical forms. Give the pupil a rule and 
require him to make actual measurements for his 
practical problems. Follow out this system in all 
branches taught, and our boys and girls will be 
better prepared for the varied demands of our in 
tense American life. 


From the Agricultural Standpoint. 


Prof. W. H. Jordan, Supt. State Experimenial 
Station at Orono, Me., next read an excellent 
paper on ‘‘ Work in the Public Schools as seen 
from the Agricultural Standpoint.’’ 

There is a world-wide movement in the direction 
of industrial education. Farmers and mechanics 
are calling for aid from science. The farmer has 
his department in the Land Grant College, but is 
not satisfied with that. He calls for class educa- 
tion in the common schools. 

Two points are to be considered: (1) Shall we 
introduce such textbooks into commen schools ‘ 
(2) If not in this way, how can the common school 
best serve the interests of the agriculturist ? 

The common school should help fit a farmer to 
successfully meet his conditions, ‘These conditions 
have changed. ‘T'wo facts now claim attention 
that had no existence fifty years ago: (1) Agri- 
culture has become invested with a store of knowl- 
edge based upon the sciences. (2) This knowledge is 
embodied in a jiterature, part of which the farmer 
must use. This knowledge is scientific, and in 
popular forms is getting a wide distribution ; it is 
profoundly affecting agriculture. ‘The farmer’s 
paper contains much of a semi-scientific nature, 
furnished by scientific men whose contributions 
are sought after. The farmer needs a limited 
knowledge of scientific terms, an appreciation of 
scientific methods. He should be trained to ob- 
serve. 

Shall we introduce agricultura] textbooks? If 
they simply give the technical facts of agricultural 
practice, No. There are two objections to this: 
(1) The teachers, as a rule, cannot use them, and 
pupils are not ready for them. (2) It would be 
unjust to those who are to enter other callings than 
agriculture, The same objections hold if these 
books are to teach the sciences in their relations to 
agriculture. The step needed is to teach the rudi- 
ments of the sciences in our common schools. This 
is what the agricultarist means to ask. After the 
youth are tanght to read, write, and spell, to use 


our Janguage, and are made familiar with their 


own state and country, the natural sciences come 
next in importance. It would be wise to teach 
less geography, less grammar, and more about air, 
water, the soil, plants, and animals. Better a 
year in botany and physiology than the same time 
in Latin and geometry. The latter science in a 
farmer's reading and discussions should be a help 
and not a hindrance, and will be when he better 
understands the common things around him. The 
foundation of this knowledge must be furnished to 
most farmers by the district school, and that foun- 
dation must consist in giving an impulse to thought 
and study about the elements and forces that sur- 
round us. 


EVENING SESSION, 


Function of the Public School. 


Hon. Wm. Crocket, General Supt. of Schools, 
Fredericton, New Brunswick, gave an interesting 
lecture at the Friday evening session, on the 
‘* Function of the Public School.’’ He gave, prior 
to the main lecture, an interesting account of the 
schools under his control, and spoke somewhat at 
length of the school laws of his country, the vari- 
ous departments of school officers, wages of teach- 
ers, length of schools, and school attendance. 

He began by enumerating the various opinions 
as to what the school should do,— instruction for 
the sake of instruction itself popularly regarded as 
the aim of school work. The skillful teacher ap- 
plies instruction as a means to an end. The child 
needs the development and training of his natural 
powers in a right direction, not that he may be- 
come merely a tradesman, or professional man, 
but a man in the true sense of the word. It de- 
volves upon the school to make the child’s natural 
powers as perfect and complete as time and cir- 
cumstances permit. 

The law of mental development. was illustrated. 
The limitations which the teacher meets with in 
the carrying out of this law: short and irregular 
attendance interferes with consecutive]instruction,— 
one portion of a class prepared for the abstract 
treatment of a subject, while another portion, 
through absence, stands in need of explanation or 
concrete illustration ; other agencies than the 
school concerned in the education of the child often 
antagonistic to the work of the school. Another 
limitation arose from the fact that much of the 
teacher’s work in the formation of character was 
uncertain in its effects, the emotions and desires 
being differently affected in different individuals 
under the same conditions. Notwithstanding these 
limitations, there is a wide field for the teacher’s 
operations. ‘The pupil learns to understand the 
relations which men bear to each other, and the 
duties which belong to them. It was then shown 
that if the instrumentary branches alone were 
taught, these might be made educative with proper 
methods. The child needs other subjects for the 
broader development of his natural powers,—his- 
tory as the expression of the inner world of human 
experience; the outer world, or nature, for the 
culture of the observing powers. 

The question of practical education was then 
considered, and shown how it might be conducted 
without disturbing the function of the school. 
Manipulating power could be acquired by proper 
training in all the manual work of the school,— 
writing, drawing, measuring, ete. Industrial 
knowledge could be imparted through many of the 
reading lessons, supplemented by oral instruction. 
Domestic economy, sewing, and knitting could be 
taught by female teachers, and suitable work pro- 
vided for the boys during such exercises. If each 
teacher had faith in his work, that though his ideal 
might not be reached, pupils would go forth fairly 
prepared to act their part in life. 

The lecture was followed by a reading given by 
Prof. M. T. Brown, of the Boston School of 
Oratory. 

[Concluded next week. 


NEW JERSEY. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The choice of Trenton as the place of meeting 
was most happy; the activity of State Supt. Chap- 
man in securing a large attendance was as credit- 
able as it was unusual; the elaborate program 
preparation of President Meleney wasas effective in 
movement as it was scientific in plan; the hospi- 
cetality of the itizens under Dr. Hasbrouck’s direc- 
tion was hearty; the exhibit of the counties and 
cities of every variety of industrial art and scholas- 
tic product of the schools was the finest state dis- 
play of which we have known. 

It, was our rare privilege to hear nearly every 
exercise on the program, and there was not a weak 
spot in it, not a trite thing said, not a cranky no- 
tion emphasized, not a single raid on the things 
that have done service in the cause, and yet there 
was a uniform progressive tendency balanced al- 
ways with conservative respect. We shall give, 
this week and next, on these pages, quite full re- 
ports of several of the papers, selecting those that 
will in our judgment be of greatest service to our 
read ers. 

Superintendent MacA lister's address was, in vigor 
of thought, in artistic expression, in effectiveness 
of manner, one of the ablest purely educational 
addresses to which we have listened. Colonel 
Parker surprised us by the absence of all those 
qualities that gave him early popularity, by the 
facility with which he used some of the oratorical 


arts and graces which he formerly ignored, There 
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was more of the effect of wit by happy turn of ex- 
pression, and some brilliant passages, as when he 
said, ‘‘ Talk about the schools of half-a-century 
ago being better than those of to-day! They had 


no methods, but they had men. When a Webster 
taught school for a few months, he put his giant 
intellect and intense personality into the inspira- 
tion of his school, and boys felt that they must 
learn or die. Men are above methods, but meth- 
ods help men.’ Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler 
had an elaborate digest of the educational philos- 
ophies, and Dr. John Hall was magnetic with his 
Seotch common sense and wholeheartedness. 

The great element of success, however, lay in 
the uniform heartiness of the leaders from all sec- 
tions of the state,—men like Barringer, Hanson, 
Paddock, Giftin, Clarke, Edson, Guilford, Waters, 
Green, Reinhart, Prescott, Hayes, Haynes, Greg- 
ory, Shepard, Wooley, and a score of equally 
prominent men. 

Our only eriticism would be in the absence of 
women from the councils and activity of the meet- 
ing. New Jersey is favored with several strong, 
earnest women, and it is a mistake not to give them 
reasonable prominence, all the more because they 
do not crave it. Justice is none the less required 
because it is not demanded. 

State Supt. Chapman made this clear distinction 
with emphasis: Some teachers are very apt to 
think, as they plod along day by day in their own 
particular groove, that the outside world is leaving 
them alone, and does not appreciate their work in 
the interests of education. This is only an ap- 
parent neglect. Every American parent is inter- 
ested in the work being accomplished by the teach- 
ers, and they are not apathetic to that work. Their 
seeming neglect is not because they are not in 
sympathy with education, but because the state 
has relieved them of responsibility by maiutain- 
ing school boaods which American parents have 
confidence in. A philosopher has said, that what 
qualities you would have appear in a nation, you 
must implant in the schools. How great, then, is 
the responsibility of school teachers to see that the 
work so dear to the parent is successfully accom- 
plished! Where we are educating the masses to 
be leaders in our government's affairs, where every 
man is a sovereign, we should attach much impor- 
tance to this thought, for very much of the good 
that shall come to our state will depend, inthe fu- 
ture, on how the teachers are doing their duty. 


President's Address. 

President Meleney’s introductory address was 
the finest summary of a convention’s work that we 
have listened to, presenting the entire educational 
field in a brief epitome, of which we give an ex- 


tended report. 

The advancement in education is explained by 
the fact that it is now treated asa science. The 
new methods are based upon true principles. 
Teachers learn how to teach by studying the child 
who is to be taught, by getting an insight into the 
workings of the child’s mind, and properly esti- 
mating the powers that are to be developed. They 
are finding out the proper appliances and material 
to stimulate natural growth and the methods by 
which they are to be applied. 

Progress has not come about solely by discovery 
and experiment, but much by a study of the work 
of great educators. The history of education has 
conveyed to us the fundamental truths of the 
science. ‘Tins age is distinguished as much for 
acquiremeut and application as for invention. 
Men are to be commended for their wisdom in 
applying the discoveries of others and profiting by 
their experience. Results of this adaptability are 
seen in the teaching profession. They accept 
measures and methods that have been proved and 
recommended by others,—are anxious to learn the 
history of great educators and their work; they 
study the work of great schools and inquire into 
the causes of success and failure. Teachers know 
that other schools and systems are worth looking 
into, and they are ready to make a most thorough 
investigation of the best methods. 

This practical age demands that a system of 
schools shall fit the young for life, and hence the 
means used in developing the powers of the child 
should conform as much as possible to the prac- 
tical or useful elements of an education. 

When education was established in this country 
it was thought to be necessary for political reasons. 
The training for citizenship is important, but we 
must first lay the foundation. e want to make 
men first, and the citizen will follow. 

Again, formerly education was directed toward 
a college course; no education could be acquired 
without that end in view. All the schools were 

raded with reference to intelleetual attainments. 

he system was lofty in its aim, but lacked 
broadness. Many to-day have a similar idea when 
they maintain that a school course is to be made 
in reference to those who are to complete it, and 
not in consideration of those who are liable to drop 
out by the way. This is unjust to the poor boy 
who is obliged to leave school at an early age. He 
really deserves more attention than one who is able 
to take a more extended course. The essential 
principle of a public scbool system should be its 
adaptability to the needs of any child. The edu- 
cation should tend toward his harmonious and com- 
plete development, so that, at whatever age he is 
obliged to leave school, thus far his education has 
been complete, and he is fitted, so far as his age 
and native powers allow, to take his place in life. 

The harmonious development of a child necessi- 
tates something more than intellectual education. 
The training of the hand must be carried on sys- 
tematically with the training of the mind. Man- 
ual training schools should begin with the kinder- 
garten. The culmination of a perfect system of 
education is the development of perfect character. 

It is important to consider now what there is for 
the State Teachers’ Association todo. The teach- 


ers of the state have a great work before them in 
informing the people upon important needs of edu- 
eation, and overcoming the obstacles in the way of 
progress. 

The address concluded by making the following 
recommendations : That the Association be estab 
lished on a more permanent basis; members should 
be elected; every teacher should be a member; 
that the Association be more representative ; 
county associations should send delegates to the 
State Teachers’ Association; there should be a 
stronger union throughout the state; positions 
would be more permanent and salaries more equa- 
ble; teachers should rise to a higher standard of 
excellence and demand proportionate compensation. 

There should be organized a State Council of 
Education, composed of eminent educators. Its 
promise should be to legislate upon educational 
matters, and recommend to the state authorities 
measures bearing upon school questions. Some of 
the subjects to be considered by the Council include 
the present condition of school discipline ; the re- 
sult of the law probibiting corporal punishment ; 
what to do with truants and incorrigible pupils; 
what is our duty as educators to the untaught 
vagrants; what can be done to enlighten commu- 
nities on school matters, and convince them of our 
needs ; what legislation should be enacted in regard 
to compulsory education and child labor, or how 
may the present laws be more effectively enforced ; 
what is the best method of obtaining school 
boards; what would be the effect of appointing 
women on school boards; what is the best method 
of conducting teacher's examinations and granting 
certificates ; to what extent should temperance be 
taught ; is it not important to teach the importance 
of labor ? should not more attention be given to 
instruction in the principles of our government? 


The address closed with an appeal to the teach- 
ers for a higher professional standard and a more 
com plete fitness for their work . 


Penmanship. 


Dr. H. W. Bearce, of Brooklyn, gave the most 
popular address on Penmanship that we ever 
enjoyed. 

With a blackboard before the audience and cray- 
on in hand, he demonstrated the most practical 
methods of teaching the young to write. ‘‘ You 
must educate the arm,’’ he said, ‘‘ instead of the 
fingers, for the fingers were designed to hold the 

en while the arm guides the motion of the same. 

he easiest position is the most natural and the 
best way to hold the pen in writing.’’ The Pro- 
fessor then gave illustrations of his idea of holding 
a pen. He also cautioned the teachers against 
allowing their pupils to face a light when writing. 
The arm must be trained first. An ordinary rapid 
penman will cause his pen to travel from forty to 
fifty miles per day across paper, in writing. A 
man cannot walk fifty miles in the same time with- 
out training, neither can a person write readily 
until his arm is sufficiently trained. In most of 
our schools we teach hand-drawing instead of 
hand-writing. The reason we have so many poor 
penmen is because we learn to write too slowly. 
We spend hours over a copy-book, copying one 
page. As a consequence, a person who has learned 
to write by copying from acopy-book makes appli- 
cation for a job, but is not successful because 
he is too slow a writer. He then goes to a business 
college, learns to write properly and speedily, and 
gets a position at once. ‘lhe business colleges live 
upon the public schools, and if these colleges were 
to stop teaching penmanship there would not be 
one of them in existence in ten years. 

‘** When I learned to write,’’ said the doctor, ‘‘ I 
was taught seven principles. I made experiments 
and discovered that only three principles were neces- 
sary in order to become a good penman. The nec- 
essary trio were the straight line and the right and 
left curves. You can give all the principles neces- 
sary in these three vital principles.’’ 

he Doctor illustrated his idea with crayon. 
First he had Miss Hatton play a march on the 
piano, and then drew a straight line on the black- 
board, thus: 
He traced the line for some time, keeping time with 
the music, and requested the teachers to do the 
same, which they did. He next drew a circle to 
march time and then executed an elongated figure 
eight ( GO ) to waltz time. The object lesson 
he recommended the teachers to use in teaching pen- 
manship, since it would teach the scholars to write 
rapidly and accurately. In closing his interesting 
address he said : ‘* We have too many themes and too 
little practice. We don’t want to teach how to 
make flourishes, but how to write a plain hand. 
This is a rapid age, and penmanship must keep up 
with it or take a back seat.’’ He closed his address 
by rapidly sketching a bird on the board, using 
only the straight lines and curves used by a practi- 
cal, rapid penman. 

[We hope to give at some future time cuts, made 
especially for us, illustrating the way in which he 
blended curves and straight lines in the capitals. | 


A FORTUNE FOR YOU. 

All is new; capital not needed; you are started 
free. Both sexes; all ages. Wherever you live you 
should at once write to Hallett & Co., Portland, Maine; 
they will send you, free, fall information about work 
that you can do and live at home, earning thereby from 
+4 to $25 and upwards daily, from the first start. Some 

ave made over $50 in a day. The best chance ever 
known by working people. Now is the time,—delay not. 


Folks’ Cyclopedia’ should be in 
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CALIFORNIA. —The Maclay College of The- 
ology, in connection with the University of South- 
ern California, is to be 95x75 feet in dimensions, 
two stories high, and will be conveniently arranged, 
with recitation and study-room, assembly-room and 
oftice. The foundation is completed, and most of 
the contracts made for the completion of the 
building. 
State Editor, ¥. B. GAULT, So. Puedlo. 

CoLORADO.—Supt. J. O. Churchill, of Chey- 
enne, has issued his first annual report. It is a fine 
pamphlet of thirty-six pages, and each page con- 
tains valuable information and suggestions. Supt. 
Churchill is a careful thinker and a wise manager. 
There are twenty-five teachers employed. The 
high school has twenty-five graduates, and a library 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


of 450 volumes. 

The next meeting of the Boulder County Teach- 
ers’ Institute will be held at Boulder, February 10. 

A college literary society has been organized as 
the State University, and the following officers 
elected: Pres.—G. V. Thompson; Vice-Pres.— 
S. M. Samson; Sec. and Treas.— Berry Culver ; 
Regent—Berry Thompson. 

The night school of Denver has an unusually 
large attendance. Principal Smith now has three 
assistants. 


ILLLNOIs.—$250,000 has already been pledged 
for the establishment of a large training school at 
Chicago. Mr. Moody, the evangelist, will super- 
intend the matter. 


MARYLAND.—The final session of the Modern 
Language Convention was held at Baltimore last 
Thursday. Papers were read by Drofessor Painter 
of Roanoke, on ‘‘ Recent Educational Movements 
in their Relation to Language;’’ by Professor 
Garnett of the University of Virginia, on ‘* The 
Courses in English and its Value as a Discipline,”’ 
and by Dr. Goebel of Johns Hopkins University, 
on ‘‘ Poetry in the Chronicle of Limburg.’’ Phila- 
delphia was selected for the next meeting. The 
following-named officers were elected ; President— 
James Russell Lowell, of Harvard; Secrefary— 
A.W. Elliott, of Johns Hopkins University ; Treas- 
urer—A, A. Todd. 


New York.—Prof. Charles Short, for many 
years professor of Latin, Columbia College, died 
at his home in New York City. 


State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Ou1o.—The Music Hall in Cleveland was secured 
as the place of meeting of the National Inter-Colle- 
giate Convention of College Prohibition Clubs, 
which assembled January 4. Harvard University, 
Michigan University, Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Wheaton College, Randolph-Mason College, Am- 
herst College, Buchtel College, Eastman College, 
Ohio Normal University, Hillsdale College, Uni- 
versity of Denver, Wooster University, Utica Law 
School, and many other educational institutions, 
were well represented. 


State Editor, C, W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

Wisconsin.—A chorus of sixty children from 
the Second Ward School, Milwaukee, gave a very 
enjoyable concert before two hundred and fifty 
inmates of the Milwaukee Insane Asylum. 

W. J. Haskins, the new county superintendent 
of Lincoln Co., is a graduate of Lawrence Univer- 
sity, Appleton. 

Additional seats are being placed in the Third 
Ward School, Oshkosh, to accommodate the in- 
creased number of pupils. One hundred more are 
in attendance this year than last. 

The city schools of Oshkosh will have $64,000 
with which to carry on their work for the ensuing 

ear. 
‘ Out of 125 applicants for third grade certificates 
in Fond du Lae County, about 80 passed ; ten ap- 
plicants for second grade certificates, and six 


passed. 
The Appleton schools are full to overflowing. 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— Hartington refuses to enter the cabinet. 

— Mr. Sullivan is reinstalled Lord Mayor of 
Dublin. 

— The British steamer Pirate is reported ashore 
on Cape Henry, Va. 

— The trial of the Andover professors in Boston 
still attracts much attention. 

— A new Jewish theological seminary has been 
opened in New York City. 

— California produced 175,000 tons of grapes 
during the past year. 

— German students in Switzerland have been 
ordered to rejoin their regiments without delay. 

— Thirty thousand people in Texas are in need 
of food and clothing. 

— Gen.W. W. Loring, of Egyptian fame, died 
last week in New York City. 

— Judge Noah Davis retires from the bench 
full of yoars and honors. 

— Secretary Manning calls for another $10,000, - 
000 of three per cent bonds. 

— Ex-Goy. Gibbs, known as the War Governor 
of Oregon, died in London late Thursday. 

— Daring the month of December the public 
debt was decreased $1),358,202.82. 

— M. De Lesseps says that only $27,000,000 
is wanted to complete the Panama canal. 

— Emperor William celebrates the eightieth 
anniversary of his entrance into the Prussian army. 

— The people of British Columbia are much ex- 
ercised over the continued influx of Chinese into 
that province. 

— Five of seven druggists in Quincy, Mass., are 
determined not to sell liquor, even on a physician's 
prescription. A boycott reversed! 

— President Cleveland shakes 8,000 hands in 
three hours. No wonder he is troubled with 
rheumatism. 

— The losses by fire in this country during 
1886 will aggregate about $115,000,000,  Care- 
lessness is dearly paid for. 

— It is reported that Count Tolstoi will sue- 
ceed M. de Giersas, Russian, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

— Prince Nicholas of Montenegro has called out 
35,000 troops. They will be armed with repeat- 
ing rifles. 

— The Madagascar government has secured a 
loan of $3,000,000, wherewith to pay off the 
French indemnity. 

— The funeral services over the remains of 
General Logan took place in the senate chamber 
in Washington. 

— A panic occurred at a fair in Madras and 
several hundred people are reported to have been 
crushed to death. 

—The foreign immigration to this countryduring 
1886 will amount to about 400,000,enough to pop- 
ulatea city like Boston or a state like Rhode Isl- 
and, 

— Seventy sheriffs of Iowa have given their 
unanimous testimony to the effect that the present 
prohibitory law has decreased court business fifty 
per cent. 

— Major Heap of the Lighthouse Board of New 
York asserts that Bartholdi’s Statue of Liberty is 
‘* structurally weak, defenceless against Time’s 
erosive tooth,’’ ete. 

— The proprietors of the Boston Herald pro- 
pose to share with their employees the net profits 
of the business, after reserving interest on the 
value of the property. 

— Mr. Gladstone, Cardinal Manning, the Earl 
of Selborne, the Duke of Westminster, Canon 
Farrar, Prof ‘Tyndall, the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,and others have signed an appeal to the press 
not to publish the details of divorce and criminal 
trials. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
PRODUCES SWEET AND NATURAL SLEEP. 
Dr. C. R. Dake, Belleville, Ill., says: ‘‘ I have 

found it, and it alone, to produce sweet and natu- 
ral sleep in cases of wakefulness caused by over- 
work of the brain, which otten occurs with active 


professional and business men.”’ 


RECENT A 


NEW YORK CITY, 
BROOKLYN, N Y., 


NEWBURGH, N Y., 
. 
A sample copy costs 35 cents (postpaid.) 


DOPTIONS 


— OF 


Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
JERSEY CITY, N. J., 
HOBOKEN, N. J. 


RIVERSIDE LITERATURE SERIES. Number Twenty-One. 


Poor Richard’s Almanac and Other Papers. 
By BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


Eighty-eight pages of the most wholesome and delightfully inter- 
esting reading matter ever offered for school use. 
wise is enough, as Poor Richard says.” 

Price, 15 Cents, Postpaid. 


‘“A word to the 


11 E. 17th St., New York. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & COMPANY, Pus isueErs, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
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“= 
Some Late Publications. 


itle. Author. Publisher. Price. 
William pn. Hugo A © MeClurg & Co, Chicago, B2 00 
Home Life of Great Authors, - Griswold ' + 
Grandmother's Garden - - - Rexford 
Adjustment of the Compass, Transit, and Level. Lane Ginn & Co, Boston, 3 
How to Cook Well. - - - - - Renton D Lothrop & Co, Boston, uo 
Schoolroom Games and Exercises. - . - Bainbridge Interstate Pub Co, Boston. 75 
The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities. Laurie D Appleton & Co, NY, 1 4 
A Study of Mexico. - - - Wells os ‘ 
The Witching Time. - - - - - Norman 
Thesaurus. New Ed. - - - - - Roget !T Y Crowell & Co, NY, 2 00 
About Money. - Craik Harper & Brothers, N Y, 90 
Short History of Parliament. - Skottowe 1 25 
Curability of Insanity. Earle J 8 Lippincott Co, Phila, 2 00 
Stephen Girard. Ingram Nat'l Sch of Eloc & Ora’y, Phil, 1 25 
How to Become a Public Speaker. - Pittenger 50 
Choice Dialozues. - - - - - Shoemaker “ KO 
The Rhetoric. - - - - Aristotle Macmillan & Co, N Y, 2 OO 


Everett 
MeClellan & Preston 
Scrutton 


Units and Physical Constants. 
Spherical Geometry. 
Land in Fetters 


Practical Pathology. - Steven 75 
Scenes of Travel - - - Gautier 50 
A Very Simple Story. - - - - - Montgomery AD ¥F Randolph & Co,N Y, 50 
In and in Confidence. - - - - Porter yi 00 
Divine Origin of Christianity. - - Storr’s 2 00 
Dorothy Delafield. - - - - ° : Norris Phillips & Hunt, N Y, 150 
The Amber Star. - - - - - - Dickinson ” oe “ 1 25 
The Daughter of Pharaoh. - - : - - Colby ad 1 509 
o. - - - - - - Cooke 
Dollars and Puty. - - - - - Haynes Ward & Drummond, N Y, 1 50 
Rest Days. - - - Phelps es 1 00 
MacCullech 125 


From Dawn to Dask,. - - - - J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 
From Four vo Sixty-rour.—A visitor to a Wuy Nor? 
school examination in Athens or Rome on a day in| — My father this day writeth me, 
the year A. D. 1, might have heard the question The girl of whom he heard me tel! 
asked by the teacher, ‘‘ How many elements are Was young when /e became A. B. 
there in nature’’’ and the scholar’s answer, as Then is she not a ‘‘chestnut’’ belle ? 
found in the books, would have been, ‘‘ Four,— —The Dartmouth. 
air, pre. and That as far 
as science had reached at that time, but diligent re- > > — 
search, prosecuted in the intervening ages, has given | Lydia E. Pinkham’s Blood Paritier is mor 
to the scholar of to-day a different answer. A visitor | valuable than all the bitters in the world. We 
to a school in London or Paris or Philadelphia would | know of several ladies that would not be with- 
hear the same question replied to by a modern | out it, 
scholar with s¢xty-four!"’ One of the most inter- 
esting discoveries made in modern times by delvers 
into the mysteries of nature is that of Compound} — A curious instance of what a simple change a 
Oxygen.” Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, of Philadelphia, comma can produce has been noticed of late. It 
the physicians who have been for years treating | runs as follows: ‘‘Lord Palmerston then entered on 
their patients with this remedy, are glad to satisfy ile white & hisf vel 
the curious in regard to it, and Will mail free to any | 8 head, a white hat upon bis feet, large but well- 
applicant a copy of their brochure of nearly 200} polished boots upon his brow, a dark cloud in his 
pages, entitled “Compound Oxygen, its Mode of | hand, his faithful walking-stick in his eye, 2 men- 
Action and Results. lacing glare saying nothing.”’ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


It is believed that the success of Scribner's) ro MorTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
Magazine is unique in the history of magazines. | ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
The first (January) number was published on | cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
December 15th, the first edition being 100,000 | it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
copies. It was exhausted on the day of publication. roy: a pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
On Saturday, December 18th, a second edition of right as a button. It is very pleasant to taste. 
25,000 copies appeared, which was at once con- It soothes the ebild, softens the gums, allays the 
sumed, and an additional 15,000 was put to press,— | Pi, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
140,000 copies having been already sold. The best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
demand was so great that it was impossible to keep from teething or other causes, 25 cents a bottle. 
the dealers supplied. On the day of publication, 
2,000 copies were sold upon the news-stands of the 
elevated railroads; at the news-stand of one of the 
New York hotels, nearly 500 copies were disposed 
of on the first afternoon of its appearance, and sev- 
eral of the dealers at the ferries leading from New 
York sold 600 copies on the first day. 

The February number of Scribner's Maguzine, 
of which 125,000 eopies have been ordered as a 
first edition, will contain the most interesting article, 
by Mr. John C. Ropes, upon the ‘* Likenesses of 
Julius Cwsar,’’ with eighteen portraits, one of 
which, engraved by Mr. W. B. Closson, will be 


— The noble man is he who so truly does the 
work given him to do that the inherent nobility of 
that work is manifest.—George Macdonald, 


— Chronie eatarrh usually indicates a scrofulous 
condition of the system, and should be treated, like 
chronic ulcers and eruptions, through the blood. 
This disease has been cured, in hundreds of cases, 
by the use of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Price $1. Six 
bottles, $5. 


— Bob—‘* Have yow sold your humorous article 


AND PAPER 


New 


Goods. 


MANHATTAN 


6%x9 8x 


Commercial, Packet, and Letter sizes. . 


59 Duane Street, 


Retail at Five and Ten cents. 
Four Illuminated Lithographed Designs on Covers. 


PURITAN WRITING TABLETS, 


With LITHOGRAPHED PicrurE of Yacht Puritan on Covers. 


COMPOSITION and 


>| Quincy Practice Paper in Ream Packages, and in 12 and 20 leaves. Copyinc Books, in three series, 


WRITING TABLETS. 


Largest ever made at that price. 


. Retailing at15, 18, and 30 cents. 


EXERCISE BOOKS. 


Send for Samples and Price-List. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER CO.,, 


New York 


out a course of reading and 


a success. 
them will be much 
chosen to read. 
several books that are of ¢ 
those that desire the latest 
Education, 


the 


Parker’s Practical 
Methods. 


of local circles in all parts 


A TALK ABOUT 


CIRCLES: 


IIIA IAI ADAP ASSAS SSSI A 
URING the last two years a great stride has been taken educa- 
tionally by the establishment in nearly all the northern and 
western states of Teachers’ Reading Circles. 
ducted somewhat on the Chautauqua plan. 
the State Teachers’ Association of a state, meet and elect officers, lay 


spirit of county officers and superintendents whether the Circle is 
If these men are earnest, enthusiastic, the teachers under 
same, 
Too many 
sspecial value to reading circles—that is 


Parker’s Talks on Teaching heads the list— 
with Payne’s Lectures on Education, Tate’s Philos- 
ophy of Education, Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching, 


These books have been adopted by such states as N. 
Y., N. J., Ohio, Pa., Ind., IIL, Kan., Wis., Minn., by the Chautauqua 
Reading Union, National Teachers’ Reading Circle, and hundreds 


Circulars and special prices to Reading Circles on application. 
make a specialty of furnishing a// teachers’ books needed at the same 


* 


These are con- 
Prominent teachers, or 


adopt books. It depends much upor the 


Much depends also upon the books 
We publish 


are heavy, or out of date, 


and best books in the line of the New 


Teacher, Patridge’s Quincy 


of the U.S. Correspondence solicited. 


We 


the frontispiece of the number. A_ new story is 
begun in the same number, by Mr. F. J. Stimson 
(J. 8. of Dale), entitled Residuary Legatee.’ 
"The second installment of ex-Minister Washburne’s 
**Reminiscences of the Siege and Commune of 
Paris’ is of the greatest interest, describing as it 
does the most interesting phases of the Siege. 
Messrs. Scribner have in press a new novel, by 


Mr. John T, Wheelwright, entitled ‘ A Child of dition of the lining membrane of the nostrils, tear- 


the Century.” 


to any newspaper yet ? ”’ 
several editors, but none of them have bought it.’’ 


enough.” 
laughed.”’ 


Sam—" Ll’ ve shown it to 


job — ‘Perhaps they don’t think it funny 
Sam—‘' Oh, yes, they do; for they all 


— Hay Fever is a type of catarrh having pecul- 
iar symptoms. It is attended by an inflamed con- 


ducts, and throat, affecting the lungs. An acid 
mucous is secreted; the discharge is accompanied 
with a burning sensation. There are severe spasms 


rates as the publishers themselves. Save time, correspondence, and 
express charges by buying direct of us. An elegant 72 page descrip- 
tive indexed catalogue of 250 of the best teacher’s books sent for 4c. 
stamp. FREE to those mentioning this paper. Write to us anyway. 
E. L. KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 25 Clinton P]., N. Y. 


“MORAL: INSURE IN THE TRAVELERS.” 


D.C. He aru & Co., of Boston, Mass., 
of sneezing, frequent attacks of headache, watery 


will bring out, at an early date, for this and for and inflamed eyes. Ely’s Cream Balm is a remedy 
the English market also, a work of singular inter-| that can be depended upon. 50 ets. at druggists ; 
est to the educational world, and especially to those | by mail, registered, 60 cts. Ely Brothers, druggists, 
who desire to place education on a scientific basis. | Owego, N. Y 
We refer to Antonio Rosmini Serbati’s M:thod in| 
Education, translated into English by Mrs. William) = — °° I see Italy is trying to borrow 3,500,000 
Grey, who is widely known in England as a leader | lires,”’ observed Ebenezer Jones. ‘* That’s a good 
in the movement for the higher education of |many,’’ replied Zebedee Smith, ‘‘ but if the appli- 
women. ‘The work is an admirable exposition of | cations had been made before election, this country 
the method of presenting knowledge to the human | could have furnished a good proportion of them.” 
mind in accordance with the natural laws. of its|— Pittsburg Chronicle. 
development. ‘The disciples of Froebe] will find in 
it not only a perfectly independent confirmation| — Three ladies can keep a secret when two of 
but also the true psychological estimate of the prin-|them are dead; all druggists keep Lydia E, 
ciples of Froebel's kindergarten system. We be-| Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 
lieve that this translation of the work of the great aan 
Italian thinker, which is pronounced “‘ faci/le| THE AMERICAN TEACHER for January is the 
princeps of Italian works on pedagogy,’’ will prove | best monthly for teachers ever issued, and every 
a boon to all English-speaking lovers of true edu-|succeeding number will be better than this. Evy- 
cation on both sides of the Atlantic. ery subscriber of the JOURNAL can have it at 
club rates, 50 cents a year. send for sample copy 
ImPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, | to } Somerset street, Boston. 
save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 


#300 Handsomel y Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and up- MARVELLOUS MEMORY DISCOVERY 


plan. Elevators and all Wholly unlike Artificial Systems—Cure of Mind-Wan- 
Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, | @¢Ting—Any book learned in one reading. Prospec- 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You of Mr. the Astronomer, 
Hanlive better for less money at the Grand Union post FREE by 
cotel than any other first-class hotel in the city, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 


e Four Per Cent Government Bonds 
3 into 6 percent, Debentures. Capital g600,000 


Mr. M. FRANCIS, of Washington, D. C., has 
discovered a sure cure for headache. It will cure 
any case in thirty minutes. The ingredients may 
be had at any drug store, and at a small cost. Mr. 
Francis will send the receipt and full directions by 
mail to any one for one dollar. Any of our readers 
that suffer with headache should write to him and 


Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co ,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 


HON. E 8. TOBEY, Boston Representative. 


TEACHER can get a pair of French Kid 


N 
R 


oN, 


Original Accident Co, 


BEST LIFE POLIC 


able, 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, Pres’t. 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


OF AMERICA, 


LARGEST IN THE WORLD. 


= 
ACCIDENT POLICIES, FORFEITED by change of occupa- 


Issv=Es 
graded in price by occupation; NOT 


tion, but paid pro rata. 


ISSUES ALSO THE 
in the market. 


Indefeasible, Non-Forfeit- 
World-Wide. 


Paid Policy-Holders Over $12,500,000. 


ALL ITS POLICIES CONTAIN LIBERAL NON-FORFEITURE PROVISIONS. 


Pays ALL CLAIMS Without Discount, and immediately upon receipt of Satisfactory Proofs. Rates as Low 
as will PERMANENTLY secure FULL PAYMENT of the Face Value of Policies. 


ASSETS, $8,417,000. SURPLUS, $2,096,000. 


RODNEY DENNIS, Sec’y. 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Shoes by pocommonding them to other teachers. 
SHOE CO., Boston, Mass. 


get the receipt. Address FURBER 


THE SALE of “ Fisher’s Essentials of Geography” is something phenomenal. Price, 60 cents. 
Address NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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Yours for Health 


20 Years 
Record 


fFor ALL of those Painful 
Delicate Complaints and 
Complicated troubles and 
Weaknesses s0 common 
among our Wives, Mothers, 
and Daughters. 
PLEASANT TO THE 
TASTE, EFFICACIOUS, 
IMMEDIATE AND LAST- 
ING IN ITS EFFECT, 
In LiguiD, PILL oR 
LOZENGE FORM, (6 
For $5.) Errurr 
, ‘ OF THE LATTFR 
halen 4 SENT BY MAIL SE- 
CURE FROM OBSERVATION, ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Mrs. PINKHAM's “GUIDE TO HEALTH” AND CONFIDEN- 
TIAL CIRCULAR MAILED TO ANY LADY SENDING ADDRESS 
AND STAMP TO LYNN, MASS, Mention this Pauper. 


ITS MERITS KEEP UP THE SALE. 
tir 1s A BLESSING TO OVERWORKED WOMEN. IT RE- 
MOVES FAINTNESS, FLATULENCY, ALL CRAVING FOR STIMU- 
LANTS, AND RELIEVES WEAKNESS OF THE STOMACH, CURES 
LEUCORRHGA. MENSTRUAL PERIODS PASSED without PAIN, 

= Physicians Use It and Prescribe It. 

(rit REVIVES THE DROOPING SPIRITS, INVIGORATES AND 
HARMONIZES THE ORGANIC FUNCTIONS, GIVES ELASTICITY 
AND FIRMNESS TO THE STEP, RESTORES THE NATURAL LUSTRE 
TO THE EYE, AND PLANTS ON THE PALE CHEEK OF WOMAN TIIE 
FRESH ROSES OF LIFR’S SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER TIMK, 

WEARY WOMEN PRAISE IT. 

Its purpose is solely for the legitimate healing of dis- 
ease and the relief of pain, and it does aL it claims to do, 

It will cure entirely all ovarian or vaginal troubles, 
Inflammation and Ulceration, Falling and Displacements, 
and consequent Spinal Weakness, and is particularly 
adapted to the Change of Life. 

AN ANCEL OF MERCY. 

Tue Woman's Sure Friend FoR ALL DELICATE AND COM- 
PLICATED TROUBLES, LADIES IT WILL NOT PERFORM SURGICAL 
OPERATIONS OR CURE CANCER, BUT IT WILL UNDER ALL CIR- 
CUMSTANCES, ACT IN HARMONY WITH THE LAWS OF NATURE, 
(STHAT FEELING OF BEARING DOWN, CAUSING PAIN, WEIGHT 
AND BACKACHE, IS ALWAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITS USE, 

All Sold by Druggists.-@a 

MRS, PINKIIAM’S LIVER PILLS CONSTIPATION, 
BILIOUSNESS AND TORPIDITY OF THE LIVER, 25 CENTS, 


HAY -FEVE 


Cream Balm is not gliquid, snuff or powder. 
No injurious drugs. No offensive odor. 
Applied intoeach nostrilis quickly absorbed 
4 Quick Relief. A Positive Cure. 

50 cen.8 at Druggists; by mail, registered, 60 cents, 

Send for Circular and Testimonials. 


Ely Brothers, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


Possessed of fresh and active medi- 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 


Hops, Burgundy PitchandGums. The greatest 
8 ening plaster ever invented. 


by drug and coun’ 
Sor $1.00. Mailed for price, 
Proprietors, HOP PLASTER CO., Boston, Mass. 


Strongest andi®™ Best! 


en I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop 4 


time and then have them return n, I mean aradical cure. 
have made the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
CKNESS a life-long study. Iwarrant my remedy to cure 
the worst cases. Because others have failed is no reason for 
now receiving acure. Send at once for a treatise and a 
of my Give and Post 
costs you nothing fora and I wil cure 
Address Dr. & BOOT, Pearl 


-} recent examples furnishe 


THE MAGAZINES. 


-The January number of The Fountain, York, 
Pa., has not been surpassed by any former number 
either in illustrations or excellence of reading mat- 
ter, The Teachers’ Department presents several 
characteristic articles on Schools and Discipline, 
ar and Character Exercise, Analysis of Hohen- 
linden. Price, 10 months, $1.00. 


— No. 37 of Oyilvie’s Popular only 
30 cents.—contains seven stories all complete. All of 
the stories are printed ip large type, with handsome 
colored lithograph cover, also a handsome colored 
frontispiece, printed in twelve colors. The price 
is 30 cents, and it is for sale by all newsdealers, or 
will be sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 
J.8. Ogilvie & Co., publishers, 31 Rose St.. New York. 


— Shakesperiana, for December, contains “In Me- 
moriam C, M. Ingleby,”’ by S. Timmins; Why ‘A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream’ Was Written,” by J. W. 
English; “Stratford-on-Avon Churchyard fn Au- 
tumn,” by Mrs. R. 8. De Courcy Laffan; A School-of 
Shakespeare: Admirable papers on “ Shylock,” by 
Prof. W. T. Thom; “Shakespeare Prize Examina- 
tion on ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ ’’; Hints for Study: 
Literary Notes; Miscellany; ‘“ Wilson Barrett on 
Hamlet's Age,” “‘The Manager of the Drury Lane 
on Shakespeare’s Plays,”’ ** The Work of the Me- 
morial Librarian,” Lodovyk Grevill,” ‘‘A Tra- 
dition Bearing on ‘Macbeth’’’; Supplement: Se- 
lected Notes. Price, $1.50 per year; 15 cents per sin- 
gle number. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Publica- 

on Co, 


— In the January number of Cassell's Family Mag- 
azine is begun a new serial, “ Life’s Fitful Fever,” 
by Arabella M. Hopkinson, author of “Sweet Chris- 
tabel,’’ which promises to be as interesting as any of 
this talented writer’s stories. This is followed by a 
paper on *‘ Phases of Woman’s Life,’’ which discusses 
childhood and girlhood. An interesting article de- 
scribes the *‘ Building of — on the Clyde,” a river 
that has given birth to great lines of steamers, though 
at the present time the business there, as elsewhere, 
is dull. Trinity College and the Royal College of 
Music, London, are described and their methods of 
teaching the divine art expatiated upon. The fash- 
ion letters from Paris and London are filled with news 
and suggestions that the women of the household 
will find very valuable. From these letters on the 
ornamental one may turn to the ‘‘ Gatherer,’’ where 
the practical holds court. Cassell & Co., New York. 
15 cents a number, $1.50 a year. 


— The Popular Science Month/y for January is un- 
usually rich in articles bearing upon social and edu- 
cational topics. Professor W. G. Sumner holds the 
leading place with a discussion of the question, 
“What Makes the Rich Richer, and the Poor Poor- 
er?” Sir Jobn Lubbock, who is as eminent for the 
yersonal attention which he gives to the discharge of 
iis duties as an mnaponser of schools as he is in scien- 
tific research, considers the subject of ‘‘ Manual In- 
struction,”’ particularly with reference to English 
schools, but developing principles which are applica- 
ble to our schools too. Mr. Frank P. Crandon gives 
his attention to the “‘ Misgovernment of Great Cit- 
ies.” Mr. Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, in ‘‘ Science 
in Religious Education,” pleads for giving scientific 
branches a more important and essential place 
among the studies prescribed by ecclesiastical 
schools, in order, among other things, that clergymen, 
when they come to deal with scientific questions, ma 
be more fully prepared for the work. ‘The Experi- 
mental Study of Nature” is commended, with vigor- 
ous arguments, by Dr. F. W. Pavy, in the “ Harveian 
Oration” of the Royal College of Physicians. Herr 
D. von Geyern gives an interesting essay on “ The 
Voices of Animals.”’ The portrait and sketch are of 
Nicholas Prejevalski, the great Russian explorer. 
The editor at his table talks of “ Political Skepti- 
cism,” or symptoms of weakness in convictions of 
political principles, and answers a new but not very 
creditable argument which has been broached 
against spelling reform. New York: D, Appleton & 
Co. Fifty cents a number; $5 a year. 


—- The January number of Harper's Magazine usb- 
ers before us a pentose portion of the attractions 
announced for the coming year, and assures us ofa 
brilliant pevehess for the following issues: The lead- 
ing article is the first half of Sir Edward J. Reed’s 
important paper on European navies of the conti- 
nent. The remainder of the Continental navies will 
be described in the February number. The series of 
Southern articles, which promises to be one of the 
chief features of the magazine for 1887, is begun by 
Charles Dudley Warner’s interesting poner on New 
Orleans, with twenty-one illustrations by W. H. Gib- 
son and other artists. The Russian novel, ‘‘ Narka,” 
by Kathleen O'Meara, begins with remarkable vigor. 
The war correspondent, F. D. Millet, describes and 
illustrates ‘‘A Summer Campaign with the Cossacks,” 
from his personal experience. | . Roe’s “* Home 
Acre” articles are continued with a further treatise, 
in brief, ae, style, on “The Kitchen Garden.” 
Theodore Child, the Parisian art critic, contributes 
a timely and readable review of the French Impres- 
sionist Painters and their peculiarities. Three ex- 
quisite short poems, by Louise Chandler Moulton, 

Jora Read Goodale, and Annie Fields, are scattered 
through the number. Mr. Curtis, in the Easy Chair, 

leasantly discusses the seasonable topics of New 

ear’s, the Bartholdi statue, and the Hawthorne- 
Lowell affair. Mr. Howells, in the Editor’s Study, 
writes most entertainingly of holiday literature, 
sketching its origin and development, contrasting 
the characteristics of Fnglish and American Christ- 
mas books, and mentioning some of the most notable 
by American publishers. 
The Editor's Drawer contains a bright ee from 
Charles Dudley Warner upon calendar thoughts sug- 
gested by the _ 1887. The cluster of humorous 
anecdotes is followed by a full-page drawing from the 
English comic artist, Du Maurier. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Siderial Messenger, for December; terms, 
$2.00 a year. Northfield, Minn.: Carleton College 
Observatory. 

The Home and School Supplement for December ; 
terms, _ ayear. Detroit: The Supplement Co. 

The Hahnemanian Monthly for December; terms, 
$3.00 a year; 30 cents a copy. 

Our Little Ones for January; terms, $1.50 a year; 
15 cents a copy. Boston: Russell Pub. Co. 

American Book-Maker for December; terms, $2.00 
a year; 25 cents a single copy. New York: Howard 
Lockwood & Co. 

The New Moon, for December; terms, $1.00 a year. 
Lowell: New Moon Publishing Co. 

The Sanitarian for December; terms $4.00 a year; 
35 cents acopy. New York: 113 Fulton St. 

The Cosmopolitan, for December; terms, $2.50a 
cents acopy. Rochester, N. Y.: Schlicht & 

eld Co. 

Lend a Hand for January: terms, $2.00 a year; 20 
centsa copy. Boston: Lend a C 


Hand Co. 

Outing for January; terms, $3.00 a year; 25 cents a 
“<a. ew York: 140 Nassau St. 

1e Pulpit Treasury, for January; terms, $2.50 a 

year; 25 cents a ~~" New York: E. B. Treat. 

The Forum, for January; terms, $5.00 a year; 50 
cents a corr. New York: Forum Publishing Co. 

et 


The Homiletic Review, for January; terms, $3.00 a 
pou: 30 cents a single number. New York: Funk 
Wagnalls. 


Asscrted Embossed Scrap and Transfer Pictures in 
bright designs. 10c. Gum Carp Oo., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Fisher’s Essentials of Geography. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
EST TEACHERS, 


and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges, 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. Y. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN =| 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every departinent of instruction; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


RELIABLE TEACHERS 


Promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, ete, 


Best of references furnished. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


SuccessFuL TEACHERS seeking better 
positions, and Superintendents and com- 
mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 
vited to apply to Everetr O. Fisk, 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 

Teachers’ Bureau Vee, 

(Both Sexes.] 
Mu- 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, 
sicians, etc., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churehes. Also Book-kKeepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. |Mxrs. A. D. CULVER 

329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


EXCH, 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. En- 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 
PROFESSIONAL. 
LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Fifteen years expe- 
4 rience in lecturing in Colleges, Theological and 
Normal Schools. For information address 


L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
ergs Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 
ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Minin x, and Elec- 
Chemistry, and Nat. History. 


ALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


ANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 
Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAs. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN Principal. 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, MAss. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, — A. G. BOYDEN, A.M 


N ASSACHUSETTS TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


For particulars, address 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, MAss. 
For Ladies only. For catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. | 


TATE NORMAL SUHOOL, WesTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues, address J. G. ScoTT. 


RRwOvE ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Regular course of study, 3 years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Ad- 
dress. for circular or information, T. J. MORGAN, Prin. 


ENLARGED 
REVISED. Manual of Gymnastics. 


SHOULD BE IN THE HANDS 
OF EVERY LIVE TEACHER. 


Address N. EK. PUBLISHING CO.., 3 Somerset St. 


Reduced to 25 Cents! 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. 

Best facilities and methods. Tangible proof of suc- 
cess in providing Teachers with Positions, in the fact 
that our income is derived from commissions thus 
earned, Form for stamp. 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest and most select sup- 
ply of Teachers in America, and leaves no motive for 
representing those not suitable. 

E. AVERY, 


R. E. 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


American Bureau of Education, 


las, Tex.; N. VW. City; New Orleans, La.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Nashville, Tenn., supplies 


TEACHERS rositioxs, COLLEGES 


And schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants, 
and Tutors—graduates from Johns Hopkins. Cornell, 
Harvard, Yale, and almost every other | 
and College in America ; also undergraduates of all 
grades ; Governesses for families, and Musie and 
Art Teachers from the best Colleges and Conserva- 
tories; Institutions with all kind of modern furniture 
and apparatus at lowest prices. Organized by expe- 
rienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, un- 
equaled by any other Bureau or School Agency. 
Patronage from every quarter of the U.S. Endorsed 
in 30 states. Teachers desiring positions apply at 
any time; those who have positions, but desire to 
change, the earlier they apply the better; those who 
are without positions register at once. Schools in 
different countries open almost every month. Addi- 
tions and changes in faculties are continually being 
made. Many teachers fail to hold positions secured 
them in vacations. We have continuous calls for 
teachers. For a Registration Blank send stamp to 
the above address at any office mentioned (one regis- 
tration sufficient for all). 

References as to the President's character and rep. 
utation as an educational worker: Bisho 
Pres. of Vanderbilt Univ.; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., 
Pres, N.C. Y. L.; Rev. W. E. Ward, D.D., Pres. 
Ward’s Seminary; Hon. W. B. Bate, Gov., Tenn. 

Clip this advertisement for future reference. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers less than any other reliable 
Agency. 
to School Officers for services ren- 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 
“Yours of recent date, enclosing form and cir- 
culars received, and I assure you I am very much 
pleased with your way of doing business. I have 
complied with your requirements and am confident 
of good results from my registration.” 8. G. P. 
King’s Mountain, Dec., 1886. 


“T like my position very much. Everything is 
very pleasant, and I cannot be too grateful for the 
service you have rendered me.” Cc. E. B. 
Manual Training School, Chicago, Il. 


At this Office for first-class Lady (Normal) Teachers 
for Primary, Intermediate, and Grammar Schools, 
paying from $400 to $600 salary. Many High School 
Assistants are also called for. Now is the time to 
register to secure these positions. 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a University in New Orleans, a teacher of Music 
and Drawing. A member of the Baptist Church pre- 
ferred. Apply to 
IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ALL TEACHERS MAY GRADUATE 


FROM 
CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY 
THROUGH THE 

TEACHERS’ READING UNION. 
Address, for Bulletins and information. 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, President, 
ton, Mass 


EVELOPS A BEAUTIFUL 
FORM, the effect of which is per- 
mauent. Where a fine bust exists 
it preserves it firm and perfect in 
shape. A fair trial will convince you 
of its efficacy and elicit your sin- 
cere thanks and enthusiastic praise. 
I am in dally receipt of letters ex- 

pressing delight. extracts: 
4 “It proves highly satisfactory.” 
“T am delighted at the result.” 
“Tt has done wonders for me.” 
“Tt has worked like a charm.” 
“I am perfectly delighted with it.” 
secure from observation on receipt of $1.00. I also 
nt Face Creams and Jellies, Wrinkle Paste, Fat- 
ormula, Auburnine, Depilatory, Acnine, Freckle 
Sealed circulars, 4 cents, 
East 14th St.. 


Malled 
have ele, 
tening 
Lotion, ete., ete. 

MADAME FONTAINE, 1 


AVE MONEY by subscribing 
through the N. E. Pus. Co.’s 


See advt. 


Subscription Agency. 
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JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXV.—No. 1. 


INTERNATIONAL E 


Edited by WM. T. 
VOLUME III. 


The Rise and Early Constitution of Universities, 


RIE, LL.D, Professor of the Institutes and History, |oard which simplifies the game to such an extent 
that anybody ean play it. 
played on a board of “checks” of two colors, those 
of one color only being used while playing. 
thirty-two of the sixty-four checks are used in the 


With a survey of Mediwval Education. By 8.5. LAu 


of Education in the University of Edinburgh. 


Teachers and students of education will find the history of the rise and organization of universities a 

In this work the author has covered the entire field of 
ag the a of ee. game, the other thirty-two are neutrals. 
of MeGheval hoard invented by Mr. Livermore discards all the old 
cheeks and colors, and in their stead has a Sagres 
of the game. 
player has to move his *men’’ one way or the other 
on a line, 
amateurs to follow and oe great professional 
games. The board is made boar¢ 
and can be kept framed under pe. Its simplicity is 
a safeguard against strain anc 


most interesting and suggestive topic for study. 


education, beginning with the Romano-Hellenic Schools and their decline, showit 
tianity on education, and the work of the Christian schools, and giving an extended outline 


PRICE, 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special terms will be made on class supplies. 


D. APPLETON & CO, Pablishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta San Francisco, 


education, with the rise of universities. 


ANOTHER VOLUME READY! 


DUCATION SERIES. 
HARRIs, LL.D. 


81.50. 


DON’T FAIL TO EXAMINE 


BARNES’ NEW GEOGRAPHY. 


Two Books Only. 
Barnes’ Elementary Geography, cloth, 8 .60 
Barnes’ Complete Geography, cloth, 1.25 

“On the Observational and Inductive Methods,’’— 
Christian Union.” 

These books are giving a good account of them- 
selves. Already adopted by New York City, Augusta. 
Me., Brooklyn, Philadelphia, Louisville,, Ky., Bing- 
hampton, N. Y., Saratoga, N. Y., Paterson, N. J., 
and elsewhere. 

“The plan of the book is excellent.’-—Academy. 

** Masterpieces of Science and Art.”’ — New York 
School Journal. 

** Illustrations artistic, Maps perfect, Text clear and 
comprehensive.’’—Chicago /nterior. 

“ Methodical in arrangement, clear and perspicu- 
ous in statement, and elegant in construction.’ — 
Education. 

‘In the front rank of practical school books.” 
New England Journal of Education. 

*.* Specimen pages free. Sample copies, postpaid 
on receipt of price. 

A. §. BABNES & Publishers, 
111 & 113 William St., NEW YORK. 


H. B. CARRINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE, 

—— AGENCY FOR 

HENRY HOLT & CO.’S, STEILGER’S LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & CO.’S, 

Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEIpsic PUBLICATIONS. 

Large Stock of IMPORTED Aanp AMERICAN 
EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

CARL SCHOENHOFE, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. 
PUBLISH NEW YORK, 
Anderson’s Mistories and Hisvl Readers ; 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in En- 
glish and Higher Lessons in English ; 
Miutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 


Ss. S. HAMILL, 
159 22d Street, - - - - + Chicago, Hll., 
Author of ** New Science of Elocution,”’ 
WILL OPEN HIS 


SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION, 


FIRST SUMMER SESSION, JUNE Ist, 1887, 
SECOND * 


JULY 18th, 1887, 
Pupils prepared for Teachers of Elocution and 
Dramatic Readers. Send for Cirewar. 


BEST SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 


MODERN PRIMARY READING, Part 1. 


Contains 48 pp. of reading matter for supplementary 
use in Primary Schools, in connection with the First 
and Second Readers of any series. Bound in heavy 
manila, and sold for 6 cents per copy. $5.00 per 100 
copies. Send three 2-cent stamps for sample copy. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 


TEACHERS! 


THE PICTURE GALLERY now used in the pri- 
mary department of many schools meeting 
with great success. Many write us the Draw- 
ing Lesson alone each month worth the sub- 
scription price. 

Special Kindergarten Story for Kindergarten 
Schools. Beautiful illustrations and poems, 
Children become interested at once. 

Subseription price 75 cents a year. Special 
rates to teachers. Write for sample copy. Get 
up aclubin your school. Try it one year. 


Address CHICAGO ENGRAVING CO., 
89 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Send 25 cents for an Assortment 
of Back Numbers. 


TEACHERS! 


copyright, date, and condition. ‘ 
EW AND SECOND-HAND BOOKS furnished 


ERENCE BOOKS in this country. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO., 
578 % Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEST. 


CONTAINING ALL THE RECENT IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, 
PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL 


time to while away the long winter evenings 


Now is the time to turn your © Dead Stock.” We discards all the old checks and two colors, and in 
their stead has the simplest possible diagram of the 
may have. Prices submitted on receip st, 2g 4 game. On this persons can play in the evening for 
hours who could not then use the old board because 
better than market rates. RE of checker-board that this purely intellectual 
line of SUPPLEMENTAR tE 2 NG and KREF- game of skill will supersede to a great extent the less T 
skillful games of chance. 


the old board. The numbersare needed only in play- 


5 Price, postpaid, on Paper, 5 cents; on Card Board, 
10 cents; on Extra Heavy Card Board, 20 cents; 


Neatly Framed and covered with Glass, 75 cents. 
Bow of Checkers, 10 cents. 


THE INTERSTATE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


30 Franklin Street. 


Checkers Improved 


A New Checker Board. 


(From the Boston HERALD, Novy, 12, 1886.) 


Checkers is an ancient game, and a delightful pas-| among which are to be found the following, which 
S. T. | teachers,amateurs,and others will do well to examine : 


ivermore, of Bridgewater, Mass., has invented anew 


As only 


The new 


The moves are numbered, and the 
The numbering of the moves also enables Y 
of paper and card board, 
injury of the sight. 


(From THE WATCHMAN, Boston.) 
The new board invented by Mr. 8. T. Livermore 


It is hoped by the inventor P 


Place the “men” on the numbers, and play as on 


us) still in the field and at the front of the musi¢ pub- 
lishing business. We offer some 


Ordinarily the game is Song Classics sen, Jensen, Grieg and others. 


Young People’s Classics poputar ceiteetion 


and Choir Book. 


THIS NEW YEA 


inds us (as forty or more new years past have found 


CHOICE MUSIC BOOKS, 


By Rubenstein, Gounod, Las- 


Price $1.00. A splendid collection of classie vocal 
music. A large book, sheet music size, beautifully 
yrinted and bound, and containing about 50 care- 
ully selected gems, suitable for all kinds of voices. 
Many of the songs are favorites on the programs of 
the best concerts. The music is not difficult. 


People’s Illustrated History of Music. 


y J. C. Macy. Price, $1.00. Containing short 
biographies of famous musicians, and a condensed 
and interesting history of music from the 
earliest days to the present time, All persons, 
young or old, willenjoy the book. Portraits accom- 


pany the sketches. 


of the best music in easy arrangements. 
is a great favorite with good 


all Classics pianists. Price, $1.00. 


By L. O. Emerson. 60 


he Royal Singer. cents. New Singing School 


Send for our Catalogue of Music Books. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


BOSTON : CHICAGO : 


S. R. WINCHELL, General Agent. 


FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER BOOKS. 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


MACMILLAN & CO,’S 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 


Educational Catalogue sent free on application. Bt 
112 Fourth Ave., New York. 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND.  8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DRAWING MODELS, and 


Just Published, 


Q. Q. R. R. 


Queer Questions and Ready Replies, 
BY S. GRANT OLIPHANT. 
One Vol. 12mo. - . - Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
form to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, Geography, Biography, Philosoe- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.; tocorrect several 
fm pay fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in daily 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 

e 


of readers. 
Sent postpaid, on recetpt of price. 


Address NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


ABTISTS’ MATERIALS, 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75.] FRENCH PRONUNCIATION REDUCED TO A 


OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cl., $1.50.| No More Blind Imitations —Speech Made Visible. 


complete work, FREN¢ 


SCIENTIFIC CERTAINT to 


Rascom’s Mental Science, Kaglish Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry fur Home and School, - 
Brandt’s German Grammar 
183, 185, 187 Wabash Ave. | Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, — * -¢ 1.50 
Orane & Brun’s French Reader, 
Day’s Peychology, Kthics, Msthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German C 


Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - = 

— und Schule, 1.25 
e Duc’s Learning to Draw. us - - ¥ 

SIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. Huxley's Lessons in Elem. Physiology, 03.80 Lefingwell’s English Classtes for Schools, - 1.88 


Geikie’s Lessons in Physical Geog., 
Roscoe's Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10) Phyfe’s iow Should | Pronounce, 1.20 


CowpPe RTH WAIT & Co. Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, .70/| Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, 9 vols. Each - 55 
Jevons’ Elementary Lessons in Legic, -40 | Putnam’s Hints for Home Reading, . 

Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.10) Putnam's Series of Atiases, (14 vois.), 

Lockyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.25 lar, 


Lodeman’s German Exercises, - - 


Putnam’s World’s 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, 1.55 


The Science Series vols.), Each, 
The Advanced Sc Each, 1.25 
Fall list, with spectmen pages, mailed on application 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


$1.25 
1.50 


assics for students, 
-60 and 61.98 


(4 vols ready) 


75 

T5c. to $20 

Progress. - 8,00 
urtevant’s Kconomics, - 


lence Series (18 vols.) 


the publishers 


Gaillard’s Orthoepy. | 


Condensed and Printed as a Bookmark. M 
An Indispensable Help for Reading French. iM 


All the Sounds Illustrated — The Positions of the M 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL Vocal Kellerman’s Elements of - - 1.25 
Sample copy, 10 cts. postpaid. Prof. GAILLARD’S - 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 3, 4, each - 


H ORTHOEPY, $1.00. 
ddress the Publisher 


LSO MANUFACTURERS OF 


A 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 
These MODELS have been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Solids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy anc 


prices. Lhe J have been adopted by the leading cities 
of the country, and are absolutely indispensable to 
the correct teaching of Form and Drawing in every 
stage, and especially at the outset. 
or catalogue and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL ©O., 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park S8t., Boston, Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


NOW HREADY. 


CHOICE HUMOR 


FOR READING AND RECITATION. 


beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible UNITED STATES, 


worthy of examination. Specimen pages furnished on | D - = $4. 
J f Fellowes’ Astronomy for Beginners, 16mo, cloth, 0.50 
- 2 


application. N 
White’s Theoretical and Descriptive Astronomy. 
2 


EDGAR 8S. WERNER, 48 University Pl., New York. ! Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmetic, ° ° - 50 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 


urray’s Essential Lessons in English, - $ .75 
urray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - - ° 
cElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, 76 


- = 2,00 


Special,prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


Routledge’s Historical Course, |5 


IN WORDS OF ONE SYLLABLE. 


each. Quarto, boards, each, $1.00. 
FRANCE, 


ENGLAND, 
IRELAND. 


UNITED STATES. 


Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
GERMANY, | Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks's Geometry and rigonometry. 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


LIVES OF THE PRESIDENTS OF THE (|i 


OWER, POTTS & CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


1. Standard Arith. Course, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Combining Written. 


anuals of Methods and Key to the Above. eow 


School Boards and Teachers will find this Series 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS. 


eow 9 Lafayette Place, New Vork. 


Adapted for Use in Public and Private. The 
Latest and Best Book of Humor published. 
The selections are chosen with the greatest care, 

avoiding the coarse on the one hand and the in- 

sipid on the other. Choice bits of Humor from 
the Burlington Hawkeye, Detroit Free Press, Max 

Adeler,and Mark Twain are interwoven with the 

best recent Humor from Harper's Weekly, The 

Century, and many other sources, 

Contains 85 pieces; printed on good paper, and 
handsomely bound. Sold everywhere or mailed 
upon receipt of price. Paper binding, 30 cents; 
cloth, 50 cents, 


The National School of Elocution and Oratory, 


teacher needs in teaching this branch. 


binding. Remit postal note or postage-stamps to 


Gives full directions for organizing classes. Dana’s Manual of Mineralogy, 12mo, cloth, 2.00 
Gives full directions for PosrrT1on, PEN-HOLDLNG, si System of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth,  - 10.00 
MOVEMENTS, TRACING, and COUNTING. sd Appendixes to Ditto (1., IL., and IIT.) 
Describes all the letters practically. 8vo, cloth, 2.00 
Givesa hundred cut illustrations, and shows how ° Textbook of Mineralogy, 8vo, cloth. 3.50 
to illustrate on blackboard. Smith’s Hussak’s Rock Pormien Minerals, 3 00 
Gives just what a primary or grammar school} Williams’ Manualof Lithology, 18mo, cloth, 1.25 


Send and get a copy by mail. Only 60 ects. in cloth 


J. W.C. GILMAN & CO,, 14 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TEXTBOOKS ON ASTRONOMY. 


TEXTBOOKS ON MINERALOGY. 
Teacher's Manual of Penmanship, Mineralogy. cloth, 3.50 


oolittle’s Practical Astronomy, - 00 
orton’s Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, - 


&vo, cloth, - - - 


Published and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
Catalogue and specimen pages sent free by mail. 


‘ 1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, 
Publication Department, PHILADELPHIA, 
Cuas. C. SHOEMAKER, Manager. 


HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 


[OI 
pejunow 
Nn 


uo 
g9 


PUB 20 
A 


Prepared expressly for schoo! 
use and adapted to any seri 
Geographies. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY 
Importers and Wholesale Educational Booksellers, 
JOHN A. BOYLE, Manager, 

15 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SEND TO 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
{9 Murray St., New York, 


Gildersleeve’s 


Now Ready. 


ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER AND READERS, 


(Equal in Merit and Attractiveness to 


By W. H. WEICK and C. GCREBNER. 
FOR GERMAN AND ENGLISH CLASSES. 


Eclectic German Primer, ° ° 
Eclectic German First Reader, . ° 25 AS | 
Eclectic German Second Reader, ° 35 
Eclectic German Third Reader, ° 42 25 
Eclectic German Fourth Reader, ° 


McGurrey’s REvIsED READERS.) 


Sample Copy and Exchange 
Introduction Price. Prices 


- $.20 $.12 
20 


Nearly Ready. 


Richly Illustrated. Embracing a thorough course i 


tion Exercises ; German Lessons with interlinear translation ; Script Lessons, ete. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Publishers, 48 2o%a'gut RS ©: 


Circulars and Price-li 
Latin: Vonable's 10. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley Boston, Mass. 


n Language Lessons and Composition; Transla- 


16 
~ 
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